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SOME SAVAGES. 


INCENT COLYER’S impracti- 
V ce peace policy, in so far as the 
Apaches are concerned, not only aroused 
the indignation of every White inhabitant 
of Arizona and New Mexico, but has 
excited a deal of curiosity in regard to 
that particular race of Indians. Those 
who have never enjoyed the pleasurable 
sensation of hearing their musical war- 
whoop, witnessed their skill in phreno- 
logical and anatomical operations, or had 
cognizance of their ingenuity in apply- 
ing torture, are naturally desirous of 
knowing something more about them 
than can be gleaned from ordinary news- 
paper relations. Without attempting 
any thing like a detailed narration in a 
magazine article, it may not be inappro- 
priate, just now, to give descriptions of 
the persons and most noted achieve- 
ments of several Apaches, who have 
been prominently brought into contact 
with our people during the past twenty- 
two years. 
It is requisite to premise, by correct- 
ing the false impression that the Apaches 
are governed by, or are subservient to, 


what are known as “chieftains” in all 
other Indian tribes. There are leading 
spirits among them, around whom the 
masses cluster for advice, and to whom 
they tacitly yield the direction of affairs 
at certain times, and for the accomplish- 
ment of particular designs; but every 
male adult is unqualified master of his 
own conduct, responsible to no other, 
and holding no other amenable to him, 
except in case of personal dispute. Such 
men .as Mangas Colorado and Cheis 
could enlist the co-operation of the va- 
rious families constituting the race, for 
any required purpose; but such aid was 
voluntary, not enforced in any sense. 
For this reason it is impracticable to 
enter upon treaty stipulations with them, 
under the impression that the whole 
tribe will be bound by the terms which 
only comparatively few have accepted. 

Neither King Philip nor Logan, Un- 
cas nor Keokuk, Black Hawk nor White 
Cloud, ever possessed the genius and 
ability of Mangas Colorado. None had 
his broad, mental grasp; his wonderful 
craftiness ; his unbounded ambition; his 
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subtile and comprehensive knowledge of 
the elements he collected and managed ; 
and none ever equaled him in blood- 
thirsty ferocity. Mangas Colorado, or 
“the Red Sleeves,” was something over 
six feet in height. His frame was pow- 
erfully built, corded with steel-like sin- 
ews, and capable of any amount of en- 
durance. His head was enormously 
large, with a very ample forehead ; strong, 
aquiline nose ; capacious mouth; broad, 
firm chin; and thick, pendulous ears. His 
deep, wide chest, long arms, and thin 
flanks announced the possession of more 
than ordinary strength. There was not 
the slightest evidence of obesity, but he 
could not have weighed less than two 
hundred pounds. His complexion was 
rather fairer than usual among the 
Apache warriors; and the expression 
of his sharp, brilliant, black eyes was 
not displeasing, but entirely at variance 
with the real character of the man. He 
was never seen to carry a weapon of any 
description except when in actual con- 
flict; appearing desirous of inducing 
the belief that he was a very peaceable 
individual—a “ good Indian.” 

He early distinguished himself by 
planning and executing bold and dis- 
tinctive raids upon the Mexican States 
of Sonora and Chihuahua, sometimes 
extending them far into Durango. Dur- 
ing one of these he captured a beautiful 
and rather accomplished Mexican girl, 
whom he subsequently took to wife, and 
who bore him three daughters, all cele- 
brated for personal attractions and more 
than ordinary mental ability. Mangas 
seems to have entertained a strong and 
durable affection for Carmen—the Mex- 
ican name of his spouse—and never ex- 
acted from her the toil and drudgery to 
which all Apache wives are subjected. 
He was also devotedly attached to his 
daughters, and instituted a sort of aris- 
tocracy in his family, which, at one time, 
gave no little offense to others of the 
tribe. All the work was performed by 
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other Mexican captives—women and 
boys—whom he held as slaves. 

To increase his power and extend his 
influence, Mangas bestowed one of his 
fair daughters upon the Chief of the 
Navajoes, who could place three thou- 
sand warriors in the field; another to 
the leading man of the Coyoteros; and 
the third to the principal warrior of the 
Mescalero Apaches. These women soon 
gained considerable ascendency over 
their husbands, and wielded it for the 
benefit of their father. Ardently assisted 
by these auxiliaries, Mangas laid waste 
the whole of northern Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, and a large portion of Arizona. 
Town after town, and village after village, 
disappeared from existence. Remnants 
of fine churches still exist, to acquaint 
the traveler with the wide-spread and 
unsparing desolation inflicted by Man- 
gas Colorado. Enormous and wealthy 
ranchos —such as the Barbacomori, the 
San Bernardino, and the Santa Maria— 
operating from two hundred to five 
hundred hands each, and boasting their 
sixty or seventy thousand head of cat- 
tle and horses, were depopulated and 
destroyed. A belt of territory—three 
hundred miles wide, and six hundred 
miles long — once teeming with life and 
agricultural wealth, was converted into 
a howling desert. People abandoned 
every thing, and fled in all directions 
for safety, closely pursued by the in- 
exorable, blood - thirsty Mangas and his 
warriors. There is no exaggeration in 
affirming, that his hands have been red- 
dened in the gore of hundreds of vic- 
tims. Indeed, he made it a practice to 
smear his hands and arms with human 
blood, and, from this fact, derived his 
name of “Red Sleeves.” Like nearly 
all other cruel men, he was not person- 
ally brave. The last to enter into a 
fight, and the first to seek safety in 
flight when beaten, his prestige was so 
great that he, nevertheless, obtained a 
reputation for courage. After several se- 
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vere engagements with detachments of 
Carleton’s “Column from California,” 
Mangas was finally captured by Captain 
E. D. Shirland, of Company C, First Cal- 
ifornia Cavalry, and killed by the guard 
while attempting to escape. A recital 
of his deeds would be one of the most 
sanguinary records on the pages of his- 
tory. His name was a tocsia of terror 
throughout northern Mexico, Arizona, 
and New Mexico; and, to this day, the 
people shudder when they hear the 
name of Mangas Colorado. 

Next in importance as a warrior and 
counselor is Cheis, erroneously called 
Cachise and Cochise. Cheis means 
“wood,” and he was so designated be- 
cause of his tough, springy frame, and 
his invariable selection of a wooded 
country in which to fight. He will re- 


treat to any distance before an apparent- 
ly insignificant force, until he finds the 
shelter of the forest, when he makes his 
stand, and generally with success. Cheis 
is about five feet ten inches in height; 
with high forehead ; streng Roman nose ; 


wide mouth; thin, close-set ears; well- 
cut lower jaw; small, ferret eyes; and 
prominent cheek-bones. His complexion 
is swart; and his body bears the marks 
of several severe wounds. His limbs 
exhibit no marked muscular develop- 
ment, but are finely corded. No Apache 
warrior can draw an arrow to the head, 
and send it farther, with more ease than 
he. Every thing about the man shows 
the possession of wondrous continuity 
rather than strength. The celerity of 
his movements is unequaled. A hun- 
dred miles in one day is no uncommon 
march for Cheis and his band. Next to 
Mangas Colorado he evinces the great- 
est ability to collect, feed, and keep to- 
gether a large number of followers for 
several weeks in succession. 

At the time that the Overland Mail 
Stage Company was in existence, there 
was an important station in Apache 
Pass, the selected head-quarters of 
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Cheis. A young man named Wallace 
was in charge of the station, and was a 
decided favorite with the Apaches, es- 
pecially with their leader, who gave 
many indications of his friendship. On 
the other hand, Wallace was extremely 
guarded in his conduct, never refusing 
his savage acquaintances a ride on the 
stage, between Dragoon Springs and 
Apache Pass—a distance of forty miles 
—unless the vehicle was cumbered with 
regular passengers. The grim warriors 
took special delight in those rides be- 
hind wild mustang-horses; and as the 
reader can form little idea of the excite- 
ment attending them, a short digression 
may be permitted to describe one: 

Six unbroken, spirited, and mettlesome 
young horses are lassoed, thrown down, 
and harnessed— their heads being held 
to keep them quiet during the operation ; 
the traces being hitched, and the driver 
on the box with his lines well in hand, 
word is given to “let go of all,” when 
the wild and frightened animals spring 
to their feet, kick themselves into and out 
of all sorts of tangles and complications, 
and then plunge violently forward at full 
run, which they maintain until utterly 
exhausted. The break-neck speed with 
which the stage is whirled through 
cafions, over mountains, and across 
plains, especially when filled with yell- 
ing savages, who eagerly testify their 
admiration of the driver’s skill and 
nerve, could not but impart a sense of 
keen excitement to the spectators and 
White passengers. 

The harmony existing between the 
Overland Mail Stage Company and the 
Apaches was very nearly brought to an 
end by an untoward event, and would 
have terminated disastrously, long be- 
fore it did, but for the magnanimity of 
Cheis. A young and promising warrior 
of some eighteen years, and a special 
protégé of Cheis, got into a difficulty 
with an Irish lad of about the same 
age, and, as neither would acknowledge 
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himself to be wrong, the matter was 
left to Wallace and Cheis for decision. 
Duels are by no means infrequent among 
the Apaches, and it was determined that 
the principals should fight with six- 
shooters, distance ten yards, according 
to the most approved principles of the 
“code” in practice among educated and 
refined gentlemen. This was the prop- 
osition of the savage- umpire, to whom 
Wallace was constrained to yield. Ata 
specified time the principals appeared 
on the ground, duly equipped and sec- 
onded—a crowd of Indians and about a 
dozen Whites acting as spectators. The 
word being given, each fired without 
effect; but the young Apache, instead 
of shooting again, commenced his war- 
dance in a short circle, accompanying his 
movements with a war-song. His Irish 
antagonist regarded him with an ex- 
pression of blank amazement for several 
seconds, but, not being versed in Terp- 
sichorean accomplishments, he address- 
ed himself to the matter immediately on 
hand, firing a second shot, which severed 
the spinal column of the painted savage. 
Cheis and his people were greatly af- 
fected at the result ; and the latter would 
have wreaked vengeance then and there, 
but Cheis threatened to kill the first who 
should attempt any deed of violence. 
He held, that it was a fair fight; and, 
however much they might grieve at the 
result, no blame could be attached to 
any one. 

Peace and quiet reigned in the Chirica- 
hui, until the arrival of Lieutenant Bas- 
com with a company of United States 
Infantry. The approach of these troops 
was observed by the Indians several 
hours before their arrival, causing no 
little consternation among them. Cheis 
inquired of Wallace, why they were 
coming into his country? but, as Wal- 
lace was himself ignorant of the reason, 
he could make no satisfactory reply. 
Then Cheis bade him go and find out, 
and bring him back the answer as soon 
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as possible. Wallace mounted his horse, 
and met Bascom at a place known as 
Ewell’s Spring, some fifteen miles from 
Apache Pass. Bascom informed him, 
that no hostilities were contemplated 
against the Chiricahui people, but that 
he was pushing forward to the Rio 
Grande, having been ordered to re- 
inforce the garrison of Fort Thorne. 
Wallace assured him that the Indians 
were not only peaceable, but friendly 
and well-disposed; whereupon he was 
told, that nothing would be done to in- 
terrupt the existing harmony. Cheis 
and his people were soon made acquaint- 
ed with what had occurred, and their 
fears quieted to some extent, but, when 
the troops entered the pass, not an In- 
dian could be seen. Bascom hoisted 
white flags, and, by other means, gave 
the Apaches to understand that he de- 
sired to have a talk with them—while 
they, confiding in what Wallace had 
said, yielded to his wish. Bascom’s 
wall-tent was pitched, and Cheis, with 
his brother, and three other leading 
warriors, were invited inside. After 
conversing for some time, Bascom sud- 
denly gave the Indians to understand 
that they were his prisoners—whereupon 
Cheis looked out and saw the tent sur- 
rounded by soldiers under arms. He im- 
mediately drew his knife, split open the 
back part of the tent, and dashed out, 
bidding the others to follow. A num- 
ber of shots were fired at him, but only 
two took effect, inflicting painful, but not 
serious wounds. Twenty minutes later, 
he appeared on horseback with Wallace 
sitting behind him, the latter’s arms 
bound, and one end of a raw-hide réaza 
round his neck, the other being hitched 
to the saddle-bow. Hailing from a con- 
venient distance on the top of a steep 
hill, he proposed to exchange Wallace 
for Bascom’s prisoners, but the latter 
positively refused to give more than 
one man. To this, Cheis replied by 
thrusting Wallace off the horse, and 
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putting the animal to full speed down 
the declivity, in plain sight of all, drag- 
ging the quivering body over rocks and 
through bushes, and literally tearing it 
to pieces. A couple of volleys were 
discharged at him, without effect. Bas- 
com, inflamed by this act, immediately 
hung the four prisoners, and left the 
pass. From that moment Cheis has 
been one of the most bitter, most active, 
and unrelenting of foes, losing no oppor- 
tunity to destroy life and property. He 
is much the ablest and most successful 
leader now existing among the Apaches, 
who regard him as invincible, and flock 
to his support whenever needed. 

It is notorious that Mexicans, when 
captured young, and trained by the Apa- 
ches, or those of mixed blood, are inva- 
riably more ferocious and sanguinary 
than the pure Indian. Of the latter type 
was Delgadito, one of the greatest scour- 
ges of his time. Tall, slim, and wiry, 


fair-complexioned, with straight nose, 
thin, quivering nostrils, and moderately 
prominent cheek- bones; broad, square 


chin, and large mouth, he strongly re- 
sembled the pictures one sees of Henry 
Clay. He was keen and ready in de- 
bate ; shrewd, far-seeing, and wonderfully 
crafty. No man could assume greater 
mildness of demeanor; none could be 
more deceitful. He was the incarnation 
of fraud and hypocrisy. While partaking 
of your food, and enjoying your hospital- 
ity, he would be devising plans for your 
destruction. Toward the Mexicans his 
conduct was remorseless in the extreme. 
Nothing delighted him more than to 
make a successful raid upon them. Men, 
women, and children were slaughtered, 
ranchos destroyed, and corn-fields burn- 
ed down, with every expression of fiend- 
ish gratification. He even boasted of 
murdering his grandfather, by the moth- 
er’s side, together with his maternal un- 
cle, and several other relatives. Delga- 
dito was not possessed of much personal 
strength, but he could endure extremes 
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of heat and cold, and suffer the pangs of 
hunger and thirst, to an incredible ex- 
tent, without apparent exhaustion. Bold, 
almost reckless ; skilled in warfare, look- 
ing as much like a Mexican as he did like 
an Apache, speaking Spanish fluently, he 
accomplished, by his audacity, what oth- 
ers would have failed to perform. Don- 
ning the costume generally worn by the 
poorer classes in northcrn Mexico, he 
would frequently enter houses in Sono- 
ra, and claim hospitality for a few days, 
stating that he was on a pilgrimage to 
San José de la Magdalena, had become 
worn out with travel, and required a 
short rest. Such requests were never 
refused; but the murderous: scoundrel 
would use his opportunity to destroy the 
family of his benefactors, and despoil 
their property. On other occasions, Del- 
gadito would capture some small village 
incapable of defense, take possession of 
all the horses, mules, and cattle he could 
find, and then compel the owners to car- 
ry them to some large town, and ex- 
change them for arms and ammunition, 
retaining the women and children as 
hostages for faithful fulfillment of trust. 
This hyena in human form lost his life 
by one of his characteristic attempts to 
allure a Mexican to his destruction. The 
two met by accident, when no other per- 
son happened to be near. Delgadito ap- 
peared pleased at the circumstance, and 
commenced expatiating on the pleasure 
and increased safety to both by the as- 
sociation. He went on to describe his 
place of birth, family, and cause for be- 
ing so far from home. He spoke of a 
number of people he had known (many 
of whom he had killed), and discovered 
that some of them were also acquaint- 
ances, even relatives, of his companion. 
The wary Mexican, however, happened 
to know with whom he was dealing. He 
had seen Delgadito during one of his 
raids, and barely escaped with life, his 
father, mother, and sister having been 
ruthlessly slaughtered. They arrived at 
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the river Mimbres, near the place occu- 
pied by Delgadito’s band, but, being on 
foot, they were compelled to wade across. 
To lull suspicion, Delgadito preceded the 
Mexican, who was but a step or two be- 
hind, and, on arriving at the opposite 
side, he reached out his arm to grasp 
the limb of a tree projecting over the 
water, to lift himself up the bank. At 
that moment the Mexican plunged his 
knife through Delgadito’s body, divid- 
ing the heart. His slayer then made 
his way to a military camp, related the 
story, and described the place of action. 
A small party was sent to the scene, 
and Delgadito’s body was found, with 
his right hand still grasping the limb. 
Picture to yourself a gigantic savage, 
fully six feet four inches in height, with 
very dark complexion, and monstrous ce- 
phalic development. The iron strength 
of his massive jaws was in keeping with 
the great breadth and depth of his chest; 
but, for so huge a body, there was a de- 
ficiency of muscle in his arms and legs. 


A shock of wild, tangled hair almost 
cencealed his beetling brows, permitting 
one to see only the fierce gleam of his 
blood-shot eyes. Thisis Cuchillo Negro, 
or “the Black Knife,” a name bestow- 


ed on him by the Mexicans. His Apa- 
che nomenclature is unknown outside of 
his tribe. Notwithstanding his forbid- 
ding appearance, Cuchillo Negro really 
possessed some saving traits. Unlike 
Delgadito, he was inclined to be grate- 
ful for favors rendered. Only under the 
influence of excitement did he exhibit a 
merciless tendency. When the joint 
Boundary Commissions of the United 
States and Mexico were operating along 
the dividing line, Cuchillo Negro and 
various other Apaches of note frequent- 
ly visited the camps, receiving many to- 
kens of kindness. Lieutenant Diaz, a 
member of the Mexican Commission, 
had been very generous and friendly 
with this savage, until the robberies 
committed by Mangas Colorado and his 
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followers broke up the entente cordiale, 
and turned peace into war. Diaz, with 
a small party of ten men, was encamped 
on a height ten miles from the main 
body, for the purpose of taking a series 
of observations. Not knowing how long 
a time would be required to complete 
them, he only took provisions for one 
week, at the end of which, he, with two 
men, made his way to the camp of Gen- 
eral Garcia Conde, to obtain a fresh sup- 
ply. Diaz, knowing the facility with 
which the Apaches can conceal them- 
selves behind objects which apparently 
afford no shelter, carried a revolver in 
his right hand, his men observing the 
same precaution. While crossing a lev- 
el plain of some six miles in extent, with 
neither bush, tree, nor rock to serve as 
a means of concealment, the weapons of 
himself and his companions were sudden- 
ly grasped and taken from their hands by 
Cuchillo Negro and six of his warriors. 
Where the savages came from, how they 
got there, unobserved and unheard, was 
a mystery; but there they were, and 
masters of the situation. Instead of 
bringing matters to a sanguinary con- 
clusion, Cuchillo Negro remarked to 
Diaz: “You have been my friend; you 
have treated me and my people well, but 
you are trespassing on my rights. This 
country belongs to me, and not to you. 
You are not merely passing through it, 
but marking it out with the view of tak- 
ing possession. Your people have been 
here many moons, but they give no signs 
of departing. For this reason we are at 
war. I will spare you and your com- 
panions this time, for your sake. Send 
for the remainder of your men on the 
hill, but do not venture there again.” 
He then quietly possessed himself of 
what arms and ammunition the party 
had, and, bidding them “adios,” started 
off at 2 smart trot, while the discomfited 
Diaz went on to camp, crest-fallen. 

The operations of this savage and his 
band were seldom directed toward Amer- 
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icans, the defenseless Mexican population 
in northern Sonora and Chihuahua be- 
ing more easily plundered, and affording a 
much larger aggregate amount of booty. 
On one occasion, he pursued and capt- 
ured a pack-train in the very gates of 
Ures, the capital of Sonora, and contain- 
ing a population of more than six thou- 
sand souls. Cuchillo Negro then took 
his way directly over the summit of a 
ragged chain of mountains fronting the 
eastern side of Ures, getting away with 
his plunder, which was considerable, 
and subsequently disposing of a portion 
for arms and ammunition. He was kill- 
ed in a duel witi. Coletto Amarillo, or 
“Yellow Tail,” the cause of quarrel be- 
ing the ownership of a young and comely 
Mexican girl. 

The famous counselor and warrior, 
Gianatah, or “Always Ready,” so nam- 
ed from his remarkable promptness to 
take advantage of every favorable cir- 
cumstance, is a remarkably fair Apa- 
che, of pure blood, about five feet ten 
inches in stature, well built, with reg- 
ular features, but deeply pitted by small- 
pox, strongly knit and vigorous frame, 
scintillating eyes, nicely combed hair, 
and a substantial general appearance. 
He was for many years the terror and 
scourge of southern and central New 
Mexico, central Arizona, and the north- 
ern frontiers of several Mexican States. 
He was the mildest- mannered man that 
ever cut a throat or stole a purse. His 
voice was low, soft, and rather musical, 
despite the guttural character of the 
Apache language. Unbounded confi- 
dence was reposed in him by that por- 
tion of the race to which he distinctly 
belonged. Wily, cool, imperturbable, 
brave as a game-cock, possessed of 
great foresight and mental calibre, Gia- 
natah was one of the foremost leaders 
among the Apaches. The Mexicans call- 
ed him Cadete—“the Cadet”—because 
of his neat, trim personal appearance. 
The extensive plain between Dofia Ana 
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and Fort Craig, known as the Fornada 
del Muerto—“ Dead Man’s Journey”— 
has been the scene of many sanguinary 
deeds perpetrated by Gianatah and his 
band. It is ninety-eight miles in extent, 
and almost entirely destitute of water. 
From the heights of the Sierra Blanca, 
which bound the plain on its eastern side, 
the savages could easily distinguish any 
person or party traveling over its arid 
waste, and adopt such action as would 
almost insure destruction to the traveler. 
This dreaded savage was finally hunted 
down so closely by the California Volun- 
teers, of Carleton’s Column, especially by 
Captain McCleave’s Company, that he 
took refuge by delivering himself and six 
hundred other Apaches to Colonel Kit 
Carson, then in command of Fort Stanton. 
They surrendered as prisoners of war, 
to escape extermination, and were placed 
upon the extensive reservation at Fort 
Sumner, on the Pecos River, where they 
were shortly afterward joined by nine 
hundred more of their people, and nine 
thousand Navajoes, altogether number- 
ing ten thousand five hundred Indians 
of the very worst type, who had never 
before submitted to our authority. 

The Navajoes are almost identical 
with the Apaches, being, in fact, an off- 
shoot of that race, speaking the same 
language—with occasional differences of 
pronunciation, and the use of terms de- 
scriptive of things induced by their cli- 
mate, which is much colder than obtains 
in the Apache country proper. For the 
same reason the Navajoes live in vil- 
lages composed of tolerably well-made 
and substantial huts, while the Apaches 
never deign to construct any thing more 
durable than forcing the butt-ends of a 
few willow twigs into the ground, and 
binding their tops together, to make a 
temporary shelter during the rainy or ex- 
tremely hot weather. Another contrast- 
ing feature is the manufacture of elegant 
water-proof blankets, in which the Na- 
vajoes engage quite extensively, some of 
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their wares in this line being valued at 
$100 each; but the sheep which fur- 
nish the wool for this purpose are al- 
ways stolen, sometimes amounting to 
sixty thousand head at one time. The 
Navajoes have frequently swept New 
Mexico as with the besom of destruc- 
tion, crossing the Rio Grande in bands 
of five and six hundred at a time, then 
subdividing into small parties of eight 
or ten, which spread over a large extent 
of territory, carrying off the flocks and 
herds, murdering the men, and making 
captives of all the young women and 
children who fell into their clutches. 
The same in blood, lineage, religion, 
language, customs, and general appear- 
ance, they and the Apaches have stead- 
fastly preserved amicable relations, while 
warring against and preying upon all 
other peoples. 

Foremost among them, in point of per- 
sonal influence, was Manuelito, so called 
by the Mexicans, his Navajo nomen- 
clature being Schosh-in-jah, or “the Big 
Bear.” More perfect symmetry of form 
and feature can scarcely be conceived 
than those possessed by this magnificent 
savage. Standing fully six feet two inch- 
es in his moccasins —which were highly 
ornamented—with broad, compact shoul- 
ders, deep chest, tall, expansive fore- 
head, splendid neck, and elegantly pro- 
portioned limbs, he was an animal well 
worth inspection. Haughty and unbend- 
ing, he maintained the exclusiveness of 
an autocrat. His handsome lineaments 
never relaxed into a smile, nor cor- 
rugated with a frown. Standing erect, 
with his brilliant and valuable blanket 
thrown gracefully over his shoulders, 
and his whole person adorned with the 
choicest garb of fashionable savagery, 
Manuelito obtained the respect of his 
White conquerors, although they well 
knew his cruel and rapacious history. 
Many a household has been completely 
annihilated by him and his followers ; 
many a rancho ruined; and his whole 
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record is one of unmitigated ferocity, 
rapine, and butchery. He, too, was a 
prisoner of war on the Fort Sumner 
Reservation, but, like nearly all the rest, 
took the first good opportunity to tread 
again his native heath, free and untram- 
meled. 

One of the most important aids to Amer- 
ican operations against the Apaches is 
Merijilda, the well-known guide. Of 
pure Apache blood, he is, nevertheless, 
one of the most rancorous and vengeful 
enemies that race ever had. His age, at 
the present time, can not exceed thirty 
years, ten of which have been passed as 
sleuth - hound, tracker, and guide in the 
United States service. Perfectly famil- 
iar with almost every nook and haunt of 
his people, versed in their artifices and 
signals, and animated by an undying 
spirit of revenge for injuries suffered, 
Merijilda has become an object of uni- 
versal dread and abhorrence to his race. 
His height is about five feet nine inches ; 
his person admirably formed, uniting 
strength, activity, and endurance. His 
face is oval and handsome, lighted up 
with a pair of large, black, lustrous, but 
pensive eyes ; his nose, mouth, chin, and 
ears are regular and prepossessing. His 
countenance always wears a sad, contem- 
plative expression, except when in battle, 
and then the whole man undergoes a won- 
drous change. Every cord swells; his 
chest heaves with excitement; his nos- 
trils expand; his eyes flash and dilate 
with intense expression: and Merijilda 
is transformed into a human tiger. The 
corpse of an Apache seems to fill him 
with delight; but he is not permitted to 
violate the decencies of civilized warfare. 
He is the solitary exception of a pure- 
blood, wild Apache warring against his 
kind in the service of White people. 
Merijilda’s own story is, that he loved 
and was beloved by a beautiful Apache 
girl, whom he sought and.obtained in 
marriage. He had been mated less 
than a week, and was enjoying the lar- 
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gest amount of human happiness, when 
a noted warrior, aided by several oth- 
ers, forcibly abducted the object of his 
concentrated affections, and endeavored 
to deprive him of life. Speed saved 
him; and he immediately made his 
way to an American camp, where he 
offered his services as guide, and was 
accepted. He soon afterward learned 
that his wife had died from injuries in- 
flicted by her savage captor because 
she refused his offers with scorn. Meri- 
jilda then vowed extermination to his 
enemies ; and, from constantly brooding 
over his griefs, as well as from the nat- 
ure of the service he had adopted, he 
soon included the whole Apache race in 
that category. 

The absolutely untamable nature of 
those savages can be best illustrated by 
a short recital of facts: A number of 
children, averaging from two to five years 
of age, have, at various times, been capt- 
ured during raids, and suitably disposed 
of'in families, by whom they were well 
and even tenderly cared for. Every 
thing was done that could render them 
happy and contented. They were too 
young, at the time of capture, to know 
their parents, or to have formed ideas 
upon any subject ; and yet, in almost ev- 
ery case, so soon as the little wretches 
reached eight or ten years, they would 
seize the first opportunity of escape to 
the woods and mountains, rejoining their 
people with the instinct of wild animals. 
A little boy, aged three summers, while 
under the charge of a wagon- master 
coming down the Gila with a Govern- 
ment train, seriously stabbed a teamster 
while asleep, for some slight offense he 
had suffered. A lady of San Francisco, 
wife of an ex-army officer, has a little 
Apache girl of eight years, taken be- 
fore a twelvemonth had rolled over the 
creature’s head. Recently, a Chinese 
servant was somewhat insolent to the 
lady, upon which the young savage ran 
for a large, sharp- pointed knife, and in- 
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sisted that the lady should either pro- 
ceed to carve up the Chinaman, or let 
her do the job. 

In tracing the personal appea.ances 
and prominent traits of these distin- 
guished Apaches, selection has been 
made of one from each of the families 
composing that formidable race. Man- 
gas Colorado was of the El Pinal branch; 
Cheis, a Chiricahui; Delgadito, a Mim- 
bres Apache; Cuchillo Negro, a Coyo- 
tero; Gianatah, a Mescalero; and Man- 
uelito,a Navajo. The Jicarrillas are too 
far north to extend their ravages into 
Arizona or northern Mexico, unless when 
operating with the Mescaleros or Gila 
Apaches, and this rarely occurs. They 
are but few, at best, and by no means 
formidable in their separate capacity. 
The most noted man among them was 
Schlee -ay -go-ko-nay, or “the Kicking 
Horse,” who joined his fortunes to those 
of Gianatah. 

It may not be amiss to close this pa- 
per with a short description of Giana- 
tah’s favorite daughter, the offspring of 
a handsome Mexican girl. Slightly above 
the medium height, with perfectly regu- 
lar (almost Grecian) features; large, brill- 
iant, and expressive eyes; a wealth of 
blue-black, glossy hair; supple, grace- 
ful figure, beautifully rounded and de- 
veloped, and costumed with remarka- 
ble native taste, the drapery being a 
mixture of the American‘and Apache 
styles, she was a paragon of savage 
beauty. Her hands and feet were ex- 
quisitely small and neat, and her car- 
riage was that of a native queen. Mod- 
est and unpretending, without any affec- 
tation of coyness, frank and courteous to 
all, one might easily obtain the impres- 
sion that she had been gently nurtured. 
The tribe bestowed on her the name of 
Sons-ee-aray, “the Morning Star.” She 
was the wife of Paradee-atran, which 
means “ Always Contented;” having ob- 
tained his cognomen from his peculiar- 
ly mild and unruffled disposition. Sons- 
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ee-aray was never permitted to do any 
work, her husband having two other 
wives for that special purpose. 

As a rule, Apache girls are quite at- 
tractive, many of them being very pretty, 
with fine, clear-cut features, large, liquid 
eyes, and beautiful figures. Prior to 
marriage, they do no work of impor- 
tance, but move about with the grace 
and freedom of fawns. While in the 


presence of White people, their faces 
and eyes have a half-startled, half- 
impudent expression, which is by no 
means disagreeable. 


Their chastity is 
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unquestioned ; and, in this respect, they 
are the antipodes of the Navajoes and 
other adjacent tribes. In the matter of 
personal neatness and cleanliness, they 
far excel the males, and are as excess- 
ively fond of ornaments as the most 
accomplished belle of refined society. 
Every one who can obtain it, wears a 
small mirror suspended from the neck 
by a buckskin thong; and this piece 
of dijouterie is the object of their fre- 
quent attention. In this resect, as in 
many others, they are very like our own 
girls. 
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OR miles and miles, the country 

beyond San Buenaventura shows 
traces of having formerly been cultivat- 
ed. I can not tell whether this cultiva- 
tion dates back to the days of the Mis- 
sion Fathers, or whether later settlers 
have abandoned it; at all events, it makes 
this country an agreeable contrast to the 
barren wastes we find nearer Los An- 
geles. But all through this more south- 
ern portion of California, particularly, 
there was one thing that struck me as 
very peculiar: the “heaven- wide” dif- 
ference often seen between the two sides 
of the road. Traveling along near the 
Santa Clara River, for instance, in the 
Santa Clara Valley, I could, by looking 
out of one stage - window, feast my eyes 
on the most magnificent green plains, 
tall corn, and fields of vegetables, in- 
closed by willow-hedges ; while the oth- 
er side of the road exhibited a never- 
ending succession of the most dreary, 
scorched - looking hills, or an endless, 
black, barren plain. Very few houses 
are to be seen here—more’s the pity— 
and those that we do see, are adode, but 
the adobe of the better class — whitened 


on the outside, with a ramada extending 
over the little court-yard, and flowers 
blooming near the door. 

The waters of the Santa Clara River 
are used for irrigating large tracts of 
land—not so largely used, though, nor 
for as many acres, as, in justice to the 
country, they should be. iy the by, 
why could not the people have been 
more liberal in christening this valiey, 
or that of the same name in Santa Clara 
County? There seems to be no lack of 
saints in the calendar, and I can’t see 
why it was necessary to flatter this one 
female saint’s vanity by naming wo of 
the most charming valleys in the State 
after her. The Santa Clara Valley, “of 
these parts,” has, perhaps, the better 
right to the appellation, on account of 
the calm river of that name gliding 
through its even, grassy fields. There 
are no gigantic trees bordering its low 
banks, only a group of cottonwoods ; and 
a clump of willows, here and there, cast 
their image upon the smooth - flowing 
waters, where the stage -bowls lightly 
along its course, and crosses the shal- 
low stream. 
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When evening set in, it was so deli- 
ciously warm and balmy that I conclud- 
ed to ride outside with the driver, till we 
should reach the very late supper-sta- 
tion. I had counted on the moon’s 
coming up some time late in the even- 
ing; but as I never cou/d succeed in 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the vagaries and wanderings of this orb, 
I found that it grew darker and darker, 
till, at last, I asked of the driver, 
“Where’s the moon?” “’Tain’t his 
night out,” was the reply; and I resign- 
ed myself to a moonless ride, for I would 
not for the world have asked to be let 
inside, though every bush did look like 
a band of highwaymen, and every tree 
like a gallows, with a ring of ghosts 
dancing around it. My bravery was 
well rewarded, before much time had 
passed, by quite a romantic scene. We 
had been ascending the mountain for 
some time, when, during a breathing- 
spell given the horses, the sharp, decid- 
ed rattle that seems peculiar to just 


these stages, sounded back to us from 
somewhere above, as though it were the 


echo of our own wheels. The driver 
listened a moment, and then broke out 
with an abrupt oath, for which he didn’t 
even apologize. 

“D—— that fellow! But I’ll make 
him take the outside,” he muttered. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, appre- 
hensively; “any thing wrong?” 

“Oh, no” —with a look over to my 
side of the road, where the light of the 
lanterns fell on the trees that grew up 
out of the mountain -side below us, and 
were trying to touch the wheels of our 
coach with their top-branches — “ noth- 
ing at all. Only he’s got to take that 
side of the road, and take his chances of 
going over. He’d no business coming 
on me here.” 

The rattling had come nearer all this 
time, and now a light flashed up a little 
in front of us, and directly a fiery, steam- 
ing monster seemed rushing down to de- 
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stroy us. The air had grown chilly, and 
the horses in the approaching stage 
seemed to have cantered down the 
mountain at quite a lively gait, for the 
white steam was issuing from their nos- 
trils, and rising in clouds from their 
bodies. The six gallant horses, reined 
up short, and stamping nervously to be 
let loose for the onward run, were a no- 
ble sight; and the heavy coach with its 
two glowing eyes was grandly swaying 
in its springs. Our own horses were 
blowing little, impatient puffs from dis- 
tended nostrils, and our coach drawn 
safely up on the rocky hill-side. Both 
drivers stopped, to exchange the compli- 
ments of the day—or, rather, the night 
—our driver speaking in crusty tones, 
and, pointing down to where the road 
fell off steep and precipitous below him, 
warned the other driver “not to run 
ahead of his time” again. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
the supper we took that night, except the 
bats that kept coming in at the front 
door in a perfectly free-and-easy man- 
ner, swarming about our heads till they 
thought they knew us, and then settling 
in their favorite nooks and corners. No- 
ticing my untiring endeavors to prevent 
them from inspecting my head and face 
too closely, the station-keeper observed 
that ladies were “most always afraid of 
them things when they first came,” but 
that they “needn’t fight shy of them: 
they wouldn’t hurt nobody.” The rest 
of the night was passed inside the stage, 
though of sleep there was no thought: 
such jolting and jumping over rocks and 
bowlders ; I ache all over to think of it, 
even now! Just before day-break, we 
entered the City of the Angels; losing 
nothing by passing through the country 
this side of it in the night, as I afterward 
convinced myself. It is different, no 
doubt, in the spring-time, when all those 
hills are green; but at this time—late in 
June of a “dry year” —they look better 
from a distance, and as background to 
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the innumerable orchards and orange- 
groves that transform Los Angeles and 
its immediate neighborhood into one vast 
garden. 

From my window at the hotel, I could 
overlook the portion of the city called 
Sonora,” with the Catholic Church to 
the left, and the incipient Public Square, 
or Park, directly before me. Beyond, 
the green fields stretch forth, rising slow- 
ly toward the foot-hills, and bordered by 
the distant mountains, towering grandly 
on the horizon. Many, many miles lie 
between them and the verdant country 
before me; but if I were one of the birds 
that sometimes lose their way into the 
square beneath my window, I should 
never rest till I had reached these mount- 
ains, that look all pink and rosy in the 
early morning light, stern and rugged in 
the noonday, and soft and hazy in the 
gleams of the dying sun. There, by the 
side of the Sisters’ Convent, is an old, 
old vineyard; farther back are meadows, 
with willow-bushes nodding here and 
there, showing where a ditch or stream 
sends out its freshening tide; and, half 
hidden by noble old trees, are two build- 
ings—an old white house, and a new 
structure of brick—both bearing the 
cross. Away off to the right is a clus- 
ter of palm-trees, the largest I have yet 
seen; and here, farther to the left, is 
another one, alone, like the “palm -tree 
in the far Morning Land,” that Heine 
speaks of. But the pine-tree, which, 
according to his song, is dreaming of it, 
stands not 


“In the north on a mountain’s brow,” 


but close by, on the next mountain-ridge 
you may choose to cross. 

rain-fields and flower-gardens to the 
ieft, in the valley, and climbing upward, 
till where, half hidden in the rising hills, 
the drooping willow and the mournful 
cypress keep faithful watch with the 
white grave-stones glimmering through 
their sombre shadow. When I wake up 
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in the night and hear the solemn “too- 
hoo” of the owl, I know that he has his 
home somewhere in the mountains near; 
but early in the morning, before the noise 
from the streets rises up to me, I hear 
the heart- broken wail of the mourning 
dove, and I can not but think that the 
cry comes all the way across from the 
God’s-acre, where the doves keep up the 
vigils when the friends of the dead have 
long gone home and found quiet and 
consolation. 

A walk through the streets reveals the 
fact that Los Angeles is quite a city. 
There is busy life within its walls, and 
substantial store - buildings of brick and 
stone are fast growing up on either side 
of the main street. The orangeries are 
numerous, and the most extensive, con- 
taining the largest trees, is the Wolfs- 
kill orchard, one of the oldest in the 
country. There is a strange magic, to 
us of the colder climes, in the very name 
of an orange-grove: the word seems at 
once to waft the fragrance and the ro- 
mance of the orange- blossom, and the 
“soft, silver moon,” from the “sunny 
south,” to the cold, prim door-yards, and 
unused balconies, of our hard - featured 
metropolis. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful than a ramble through one of 
these groves. How golden the sunshine 
lies on the dark, glossy leaves; and ev- 
ery other branch, almost, is a perfect 
bouquet: the snowy flower, with its yel- 
low centre, the half-opened bud, and the 
smali, green fruit—nay, in some cases, 
the rich, ripe orange still clings to the 
same bough. Lemon-blossoms are not 
to be despised, either, though they do 
not bring the suggestions and associa- 
tions of the orange-flower; but, though 
a little larger and coarser, they are very 
beautiful, and fragrant, as all flowers 
seem to be in and about Los Angeles. I 
never knew that verbenas were fragrant, 
till I discovered it here ; and roses—oh! 
the roses with us are pale and scentless 
in comparison. 
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To me there is something charming 
in the look of good old age that many 
of the places hereabout wear. Indeed, 
one old settler of the country—a crazy 
Dutchman—has gone back to the very 
beginning of all things: he has the whole 
creation in his garden—Adam and Eve, 
and the serpent, all carved out of stone ; 
and the Tree of Life planted in the mid- 
dle of the garden, which he calls Para- 
dise. I am afraid that most visitors to 
Los Angeles are kept in ignorance of 
this place: they should inquire the way 
to the “round-house,” and, in visiting it, 
they will have an opportunity of seeing 
a hedge of that immense cactus, growing 
to a height of ten or fifteen feet, and 
formerly extending over miles of the 
country. All these gardens are irrigat- 
ed by ditches with water brought from 
the Los Angelés River, and down from 
the mountains. 

In the Spanish part of the town there 
is an abrupt bank, rising high above it; 
and the edge of this affords a good view 
of the place. The better plan, however, 
is to walk, or drive, leisurely for miles of 
streets and roads: there is something to 
see at every corner you turn; the place 
has been settled these hundred years — 
being one of the ancient Pueblos —and 
Spanish life and customs seém to thrive 
better here than in any other part of the 
State I have visited. But there were 
places outside of Los Angeles, too, that I 
wanted to see; and to the first of these, 
EI Cerrito, I was told that the Wilming- 
ton and Los Angeles Railroad would 
take me. It is some fifteen miles be- 
lowtown. Ten minutes after leaving the 
cars I was mounted on the best horse 
that had been left at home at a house some 
distance from the road—which horse 
was oft a traveler, as the lady warned 
me at once. There happened to be no 
whip about the house —the little willow 
switch I carried was dropped accident- 
ally, and then my troubles commenced. 
The tall, dry mustard-stocks I picked 
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snapped in two as they were brought in 
contact with my Rosinante’s hide; and 
when we reached some willow bushes, 
at last, the horrid, tough withes wouldn’t 
twist off, and I had no knife with me. It 
was rather marshy, and some fifty mill- 
ion of gnats attacked me at once. I did 
hope the horse would suffer the same 
agony that I did, and thus be induced 
to move off faster. But no such thing; 
indeed, he seemed right merry, switching 
his tail, and laughing alike at my threats, 
and poundings, and tears. After a long 
and laborious journey, I reached my des- 
tination. 

I know but little of the extent of El 
Cerrito Ranch; the thousands of acres 
that the fortunate possessor of El Cerri- 
to owns here, and in San Diego County, 
had not half so much interest and value, 
in my eyes, as just this old adode-house, 
and the garden surrounding it. There 
had been added to the old homestead 
every thing that could secure the com- 
fort of American country-life, without 
destroying any of its Spanish features. 
From the flat roof of the building I could 
see, on one side, the inclosed court-yard 
of its Mexican period, with arched gate- 
way and strong walls, and then the plains 
stretching far away, with a lone house 
dotting it at intervals; while, on the oth- 
er side, was the garden, with its orange- 
trees, its pomegranates, its dark ever- 
greens, and bright flowers ; and, farther 
on, the orchard-trees, more recently 
planted. When my time came to de- 
part, the carriage was brought out, and 
my horse given a vaguero to ride home. 
If there had been any thing wanting to 
make me hate that animal, it was to see 
him keep up with those thorough - bred, 
fast-trotting carriage-horses with all the 
ease imaginable! The wretched pre- 
tender—I shook my fist spitefully under 
his nose, but expressed all the gratitude 
I really felt to the lady who owned him. 

Next day, I took my way out toward 
the Mission San Gabriel, with a Spanish 
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boy, who spoke English, for my guide. 
I stopped at the place where grew the 
palm-trees that I saw from my win- 
dow. They were in somebody’s private 
grounds, and I contented myself with 
looking at them from a distance. They 
were very large, and the garden in which 
they stood was perfectly green and fresh, 
so that it did not look like California in 
midsummer at all, but like a bit of the 
tropics transplanted. Not far away, down 
there in the Sisters’ garden, were old ba- 
nana-trees, my guide said; and a little 
farther on, near the crossing of the Los 
Angeles River, are grounds thickly cov- 
ered with old-looking forest-trees. We 
poor mortals can seldom deny our nat- 
ure, or shake off the loves and impres- 
sions we drank in with our mother’s 
milk: forgotten were the golden-green 
orange, and the majestic palm—sturdy, 
old trees like ¢hese had been the friends 
of my childhood. Give me a forest of 
them, and let who will have paim-tree 
and orange - tree! 

Though the Los Angeles River is 
quite wide, there is but little water in it 
at this season of the year. A bridge I 
could discover neither here nor anywhere 
in the country which I had lately passed 
through. Why should the good people 
bother about building them? They are 
not needed in summer-time, and, if the 
winter brings heavy rains, they are swept 
away. The low hills, through which 
our road lay for several miles, were 
dreary-looking enough ; but the little val- 
leys they formed will, no doubt, as my 
guide suggested, be farms and gardens 
some day, when the water for irrigating 
them is brought down from the mount- 
ains. My guide, a mere boy, unusual- 


ly bright and observant, spoke English 
well, and, on nearer acquaintance, told 
me about the loss of his sister, who 
had recently died. The family was one 
of those that had grown poor as the 
country had grown in wealth and pop- 
ulation. 


Still there seemed sufficient 
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left within the hospitable walls of the 
old adode to support a lot of retainers— 
half-peones, half-friends—such as we see 
swarming about the homes of the stately 
Spanish families. Sufficient gold, too, 
was found, in the bottom of the old cof- 
fers, to furnish Josepha, the only daugh- 
ter, with the laces and flounces neces- 
sary to present a “decent appearance” 
at the convent of the Sisters, where the 
young girl was sent to be educated. She 
had come home on a visit one day, and 
brought with her a friend to spend the 
holidays at the paternal casa. Learning 
the illness of the child belonging io one 
of the inmates, both young girls had 
gone to the room where the little suffer- 
er lay, stroking his black hair, and kiss- 
ing his swollen, feverish face. ‘“ Poor 
little fellow!” they had said on depart- 
ing, and had promised that, on returning, 
they would bring him the limes he want- 
ed sc much. “Poor little fellow!”-— 
those two bright faces were never seen 
by his bedside again: they were brought 
to the dust but too soon by the hideous 
disease with which he was afflicted — 
small - pox — while the little one himself 
recovered, and lives to this day. The boy 
carried his dead sister’s picture with him 
(a photograph), showing one of those 
soft-eyed, saint-like faces that we occa- 
sionally find among the very young girls 
of Spanish parentage. “Her name was 
Josepha,” he repeated, “and she was as 
fair as any American.” 

A drive of some eight miles brought us 
in sight of the Mission San Gabriel. The 
grounds, cultivated as a garden once, 
had, at this Mission, too, been quite ex- 
tensive. Though the country around 
looks so uninviting and parched, there 
seems to be a magic circle drawn, where- 
in all is bloom and verdure. Approach- 
ing the Mission from the side I did, the 
effect was beautiful in the extreme, and 
“tropical” as could be. Tobe sure, the 
ground was hard-baked under the horses’ 
feet; but before me arose clusters of 
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pomegranate -trees, their bright, scarlet 
flowers not yet turned into greenish, un- 
ripe-looking fruit; the palm-trees—nut- 
palms, date and fan-palms—stood mo- 
tionless in the noonday sun, and ragged, 
but stubborn -looking bananas shot up 
here and there among forgotten pear- 
trees and ancient olives. Neglected as 
all these are—standing apparently on 
“free soil’””— they seem to grow all the 
more luxuriantly from being left to take 
care of themselves, and they give to the 
landscape an air of languid, dreamy en- 
chantment. In the blue distance rise 
the mountains; and the soft haze that 
floats over them—like the light mist that 
hangs over the unreal reality of our 
dreams—tones all the harsher elements 
into grand, still harmony. 

There are a number of houses about 
the Mission —quite a town, in fact —al- 
most hidden among trees and flowers. Ir- 
rigating ditches run through the streets, 
conducting streams of clear water to 
thirsty willow hedges, and tangled, wild- 
growing vines. The Mission Church, a 
long, solid building, has no tower —the 
bells hanging in niches over the main 
entrance. Most of the bells are missing, 
but one that I saw bears an earlier date 
than the founding of the Mission—1771. 
The interior is well preserved, and near 
the church are a number of the original 
adobe buildings, still occupied by the 
Mission Indians —or, at least, their de- 
scendants. 

A mile or two beyond, we entered 
Sunny Slope, the estate of J. L. Rose, 
President of the Southern District Ag- 
ricultural Society. Avenues of walnuts, 
of olives, of oranges, receive us, and the 
water at each side of the drive runs mer- 
rily along with the nimble feet of our 
horses. Little streams run down be- 
tween the rows of trees, and lose them- 
selves in the distance, where they flash 
up, occasionally, among bushes and flow- 
ers. The house is shaded by tall euca- 
lyptus and wide-spreading pepper-trees, 
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and out of the front-door, standing un- 
der the veranda, we can look down a 
broad drive, shaded by magnificent or- 
ange-trees. It is he Orange Avenue of 
the place; and, besides adding a most 
attractive feature to it, and furnishing a 
shady promenade at most all hours of 
the day, it yields a princely income to 
the owner. There are acres upon acres 
covered with these trees, and pomegran- 
ates, almonds, peaches, apricots, etc. 
Of grapes, there are 150 acres; but the 
grapes from which the 19,000 gallons 
brandy and 70,000 gallons wine were 
made on this place, last year, did not all 
grow on this land: the product of about 
four hundred acres more was bought up 
for this purpose. Nor is the whole of 
this product consumed in California, a 
large amount being shipped to the East- 
ern States. The Sunny Slope cellars 
are extensive ; and the distilling appara- 
tus I should like to describe, if I only 
knew how. But I learned something 
about wine, too, standing among the 
great hogsheads, and casks, and barrels 
filled with this fluid: namely, that it re- 
quires a far greater Quantity of grapes to 
make Port wine than it does to make 
Angelica or White wine. 

And now, in conclusion, let me impart 
what I myself learned of fruit-growing in 
tropical California. I repeat only figures 
and results that have been attaimed and 
achieved, year after year, in this part of 
our State. The harvest has always been 
a sure one—safe and secure as auy we 
can expect to reap, “while yet the day 
lasts, and night cometh not.” 

Oranges, limes, and lemons, raised 
from the seed, will bear in their ninth or 
tenth year. The profit on these, oranges 
particularly, is larger than on any other 
fruit, paying at the rate of from $20 to $50 
a tree, while seventy-five trees are count- 
ed to the acre. They need constant ir- 
rigation, and the fuller they bear the 
more water do they drink. The trees 
can be transplanted at almost any age, 
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without injury; but trees over three 
years old are seldom to be found at the 
nurseries. Next in profit come walnuts, 
yielding an income of trom $600 to $1,000 
per acre, and requiring irrigation only in 
the uplands; in the valleys they grow 
well without. 

I had not been aware that pomegran- 
ates were grown anywhere in California 
in sufficient quantities for market, but 
was told by Mr. Rose that they are con- 
sidered profitable to raise, bringing from 
nine to ten cents per pound, and yield- 
ing from five to six thousand pounds to 
the acre. Pomegranates require no wa- 


ter; nor do olives, which pay from $200 
to $500 an acre, clear. Almonds, though 
cultivated to a large extent, are not look- 
ed upon as favorably here as the other 
fruits ; the labor of picking off the outer 
shell, they say, taking away too much of 
the profit. 


I can not understand how 
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this is possible, as the Indians, who 
are chiefly employed, do not- receive 
large wages; and who, although con- 
stitutionally lazy, yet seem to be kept 
“moving along” at a pretty brisk pace. 
Vineyards are being set out in greater 


numbers than ever before. They are 
planted more particularly with the view 
of their product being shipped to foreign 
markets. They produce from ten to fif- 
teen thousand pounds to the acre, and 
require no irrigation—not even on the 
hill-sides, where, as people now begin to 
understand, grapes should be grown. 
But even where they mostly grew until 
now—in the valleys—and under all sorts 
of unfavorable circumstances, the har- 
vest has been perfectly uniform, and no 
failure of crops has been known since 
the Mission Fathers first gathered grapes 
from the vines they had planted —now 
nearly a hundred years ago. 








TABOO.—A FETE-DAY IN TAHITI. 


T was on one of those vagabond 

pilgrimages to nowhere in particular, 
such as every stranger is bound to make 
in a strange land, that I first stumbled 
upon my royal Jester, better known in 
Tahiti as Taboo. 

Great Jove, what a night it was! A 
wild ravine full of banyan and pandanus- 
trees, and of parasite climbers, and the 
thousand nameless leafing and blossom- 
ing creatures that intermarry to such an 
alarming extent in the free - loving trop- 
ics, had tempted me to pasture there for 
a little while. I was wandering on 
among roots and trailing branches, and 
under ropes upon ropes of flowers that 
seemed to swing suddenly across my 
path on purpose to keep me from find- 
ing too easily the secret heart of the 
mountain. I felt it was right that I 
should be made to realize how sacred a 
spot that sanctuary of Nature was, but 








I fretted somewhat at the persistency of 
those speechless sentinels who guarded 
its outer door so faithfully. There was 
a water-fall within, that I had prayed to 
see—one of those mysterious water-falls 
that descend noiselessly from the bo- 
som of a cloud, stealing over cushions 
of moss, like a ray of light in a dream, 
or something else equally intangible. 
You never find this sort of water - fall 
in the common way. No one can ex- 
actly point it out to you; but you must 
search for it yourself, and listen for its 
voice—and usually listen in vain — till, 
suddenly, you come upon it in a mo- 
ment, almost as if by accident; and its 
whole quivering length glitters and glis- 
tens with jewels, where it hangs like a 
necklace on the bosom of a great cliff. 
It is the only visible chain that binds 
earth to heaven: and mo wonder you 
gaze at it with questioning eyes! 
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Well, while I was looking about me, 
expecting every moment to feel the 
damp breath of the water-fall upon my 
forehead, night came down. Where was 
I? In the midst of a pathless forest; 
between cliffs whose sleek, mossy walls 
were so steep as to forbid even the 
goat’s sharp hoof. Down the hollow of 
the ravine, among round, slippery rocks, 
and between trellises of giant roots, 
tumbled a mountain torrent. No hu- 
man form visible, probably none to be 
looked for on that side of the inacces- 
sible dome of the mountain; yet fear- 
lessly I toiled on, knowing that food 
and shelter were on every side, and that 
no hand, whose clasp was as fervent as 
the clasp of the vine itself, would be 
raised against me; and, thank heaven! 
outsiders were scarce. 

In the midst of the narrowing chasm, 
with the night thickening, and the wood 
growing more and more objectionable, 
I heard a sound as of stumbling feet 
before me. My first thought was of 
color! I would scarcely trust a White 
Man in that predicament. What well- 
disposed White would be prowling, like 
a wild animal, alone in a forest at night? 
It occurred to me that I was white, or 
had passed as such; but I know and 
have always known that, inwardly, I am 
purple-blooded, and supple-limbed, and 
invisibly tattooed after the manner of 
my lost tribe! I was startled at the 
sound, and slackened my pace to listen: 
the footsteps paused with mine. I 
plunged forward, accusing the Echoes 
of playing me false. Again the mys- 
terious one rushed awkwardly on be- 
fore me, with footfalls that were not like 
mine, nor like any that I could trace: 
they were neither brute nor human, 
but fell clumsily among the roots and 
stones, out of time with me; _ there- 
fore, no echo, and beyond my reckon- 
ing entirely. 

At this hour the moon, of a favorable 


size, looked over the cliff, flooding the 
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chasm with her soft light. I rejoiced 
at it, and hoped for a revelation of the 
Unknown whose tottering steps had 
mocked mine for half an hour. 

We were in the midst of a dense 
grove of breadfruit-trees. Scarcely a 
ray of light penetrated their thick-woven 
branches; but, against the faint light of 
the open distance, I marked the weird 
outline of one who might once have 
been human, but was no longer a tol- 
erable image of his Maker. The figure 
was like the opposite halves of two men 
bodily joined together in an amateur 
attempt at human grafting. The trunk 
was curved the wrong way; a great 
shoulder bullied a little shoulder, and 
kept it decidedly under; a long leg 
walked right around a short leg that 
was perpetually sitting itself down on 
invisible seats, or swinging itself for 
the mere pleasure of it. One arm 
clutched a ten-foot bamboo about three 
inches in diameter, and wielded it as 
though it were a bishop’s crook, and 
something to be proud of; the other 
arm—it must have belonged to a child 
when it stopped growing—was hooked 
up over one ear, looking as though it had 
been badly wired by some medical stu- 
dent, and was worn as a lasting re- 
proach to him. A shaggy head was set 
on the down-slope of the big shoulder, 
and seemed to be continually looking 
over the little shoulder and under the 
little arm for some one always expected, 
but who was very long in coming. 

Upon this startling discovery I turned 
to flee, but the figure immediately fol- 
lowed. It was evidently too late to 
escape an interview, and, taking heart, 
I walked toward it, when, to my amaze- 
ment, it hastily staggered away from me, 
looking always over its shoulder, quick- 
ening its pace with mine, slackening its 
speed with me, and keeping, or seeking to 
keep, within a certain distance of me all 
the while. My curiosity was excited, 
and, as ! saw it bore me no ill-will, I made 
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a quick plunge forward, hoping to capt- 
ure it. With an energetic effort it strove 
to escape me; but, with the head turn- 
ed the wrong way, it stumbled blindly 
into a bit of jungle, where it lay whin- 
ing piteously. I assisted it to its feet, 
with what caution and tenderness I 
could, and, finding it still wary, walked 
on slowly, leading the way to the edge 
of the grove, where the moonlight was al- 
most as radiant as the dawn. It followed 
me like a dog, and was evidently grate- 
ful for my company. I walked slowly 
that it might not stumble, and, as we 
emerged from the shadow of the bread- 
fruits, I maneuvered so as to bring its 
face toward the moonlight, and I saw— 
a hideous visage, with all its features 
sliding to one corner; and nothing but 
the two, soft, sleepy-looking eyes saved 
me from yielding to the disgust that 
its whole presence awakened. As it 
was, I involuntarily started back with a 
shudder, and a slight exclamation that at- 
tracted its attention. ‘‘Taboo! Taboo!” 
moaned the poor creature, half in intro- 
duction, half in apology and explanation. 
He was well named the “forbidden 
one:” set apart from all his fellows; 
incapable of utterance ; maimed in body ; 
an outcast among his own people ; home- 
less, yet at home everywhere; friend- 
less, though welcomed by all for his 
entertaining and ludicrous simplicity ; 
feeding, like the birds, from Nature’s 
lap, and, like the birds, left to the winds 
and waters for companionship. 
Somehow I felt that Taboo could 
lead me at once to the water-fall; and I 
tried to seek out the small door to his 
brain, and impress him with my anxiety 
to reach the place. Oh, what darkness 
was there, and what doubts and fears 
seemed to cloud the hidden portals of 
his soul! He made an uncouth noise 
for me. Perhaps he meant it as music: 
it was frightful to hear it up there in the 
mountain solitudes. He got me fruits 
and a little water in the palm of his 
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hand, which he expected me to drink 
with a relish. He lay down at my feet 
in a broken heap of limbs, crooning 
complacently. He was playful and 
thoughtful alternately —at least, he lost 
himself in long silences from time to 
time, while his eyes glowed with a deep 
inward light, that almost made me hope 
to startle his reason from its dreadful 
sleep; but a single word broke the 
spell, and set him to laughing as though 
he would go ail to pieces, and his joy 
was more pitiful than his sorrow. 

In one of his silent moods he sud- 
denly staggered to his feet, and sham- 
bled into a narrow trail to one side of 
the gorge. I wondered at his unex- 
pected impulse, and feared that he had 
grown tired of me already, preferring 
the society of his feathered comrades, 
a few of whom sounded their challenge- 
note, that soared like silver arrows in 
the profound stillness of the ravine. 
It seemed not, however: in a few mo- 
ments he returned, and signaled me 
with his expressive grunt, and I fol- 
lowed him. Through thickets of fern, 
arching high over our heads, down 
spongy dells, and over rims of rock 
jutting from the base of the mountain, 
Taboa and I clambered in the warm 
moonlight. Anon we came upon a 
barricade of bamboos, growing like 
pickets set one against another. I 
know not how broad the thicket might 
have been—possibly as broad as the 
ravine itself—but into the thick of it 
Taboo edged himself; and close upon 
his heels I followed. In a few mo- 
ments we had crushed our way through 
the midst of the bamboos that clashed 
together after us, so that a bird might 
not have tracked us, and lo! a crystal 
pool in the heart of a wonderful garden ; 
and to it, silently, from heaven itself 
descended that mysterious water-fall, 
whose actual existence I had seriously 
begun to question. It lay close against 
the breast of the mountain, strangely 
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pale in the full glow of the moon, while, 
like a vein of fire, it seemed to throb 
from end to end; or like a shining 
thread with great pearls slipping slowly 
down its full length, taking the faint 
hues of the rainbow as they fell, play- 
ing at prisms, until my eyes, weary of 
watching, closed of their own accord. 
I sank down by Taboo, who was sleep- 
ing soundly in the hollow of a great 
tree; and the one cover for both of us 
was the impenetrable shadow that is 
never lifted from that silent sanctuary 
of the Most High. 

The sky was as saffron when we woke 
from our out-of-door sleep, and the whole 
atmosphere was less poetical and im- 
pressive than on the night previous. 
Stranger than all else, there was no vis- 
ible trace of the mysterious water-fall. 
I even began to question my own senses, 
and thought it possible that I had been 
dreaming. Yet there sat Taboo in his 
frightful imperfection, as happy and in- 
different as possible. Of course, he 
could tell me nothing of the magical 
waters. He had doubtless already for- 
gotten the episode of the hour previous. 
He lived for the solitary moment, and 
his mind seemed unable to grasp the se- 
crets of ten seconds on either side of his 
narrow present. In fact, he was playing 
with a splendid lizard when I returned 
from my brief and fruitless reconnais- 
sance; and as I came up he wondered at 
me as he never ceased to wonder, with 
fresh bewilderment, whenever I came 
back to him, after never so brief an ab- 
sence. 

I soon learned to play upon Taboo’s 
one stop: to point a finger at him, and 
bore imaginary auger-holes right into 
him anywhere; for he always winced and 
whined, like a very baby, and yielded at 
once to my pantomimic suggestion. But 
what a wreck was here! A delicate in- 
strument, full of rifts and breakages, 
with that single key readily answerable 
to the slightest touch of my will. I have 
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often wished that it had been a note more 
deep, profound, or sympathetic. It was 
simply merry and shrill, and incapable 
of any modulation whatever. Point a 
finger at him, make a few coils in the air 
that grow to a focus as they draw nearer 
to him, and he would run over with un- 
controllable jollity that was at times a 
little painful in its boisterousness. 

I knew well enough that I had sucked 
the honey from that particular cell in the 
mountain, and that I might as well re- 
sume my pilgrimage. There was to be 
a Féte Napoléon in Papeete. We hadn’t 
heard, up to that hour, of the wreck of 
the great Empire, and, being in a loyal 
French colony, it behooved us to have 
the very best time possible. Said I to 
myself, “Taboo will find sufficient food 
for merriment in our mode of fé¢ing an 
Emperor; therefore, Taboo shall go with 
me to town and enjoy himself.” I sug- 
gested an immediate adjournment to 
Papeete with the tip of my forefinger, 
whereat Taboo doubled up, as usual, 
and, in his own fashion, implored me 
to stop being so funny. We at once 
started—returning through the bamboo- 
brakes, fording the stream in some awk- 
ward way, and slowly working our pas- 
sage back to town. 

The Tahitians have but one annual 
holiday. As this, however, is seventy- 
two hours in length, while every thing 
relating to it is broad in proportion, it is 
about as much as they can conscientious- 
ly ask for. 

Taboo and I entered the town on the 
eve of the first day, together with multi- 
tudes from the neighboring districts, 
flocking thither in their best clothes. 
The lovely bay of Papeete was covered 
with fleets of canoes, hailing from all the 
sea-side villages on the island, and many 
of them from Moorea, and islands even 
more distant. No sea is too broad to 
be compassed by an ambitious Kanack, 
who scents a festival from afar! 

Along the crescent shores of the bay, 
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the canoes were heaped, tier upon tier. 
It was as though a whole South Sea 
navy had been stranded, for the town 
was crowded with canoe-boys and all 
manner of natives, in gala dress. The 
incessant rolling of drums, the piping of 
bamboo-flutes, and the choruses of wan- 
dering singers began early in the dawn 
of the 14th August, and were expected to 
continue, uninterruptedly, to the evening 
of the 16th. Taboo regarded it all with 
singular indifference. Every body seem- 
ed to know him, and to take particular 
delight in greeting him. His sleepy dis- 
regard of them was considered extreme- 
ly laughable, and they went their way 
roaring with merriment, that contrasted 
strongly with the grave, listless face of 
the simple one, who was apparently ob- 
livious of every thing. 

The morning after we appeared in 
Papeete was Sunday, according to the 
calendar. The little cathedral, with ba- 
nana-leaves rustling in the ‘open win- 
dows, was thronged with worshipers of 
all colors, doubly devout in the excess- 
ive heat. Various choirs relieved one 
another during Mass, and some dimin- 
utive fellows, under ten years of age, 
chanted Latin hymns in a pleasingly 
plaintive voice, led by a friar in long 
clothes and a choker. Taboo crouch- 
ed by the open door during service, rak- 
ing the gravel walk with his crooked fin- 
gers, and hitching about with indefatiga- 
ble industry. After the last gospel, we 
all went into the middle of the street, for 
there were no sidewalks, and got our 
boots very dusty. Little knots of friends 
seemed to sit down in the way wherever 
they pleased, and to talk as long as they 
liked; while every body else accommo- 
datingly turned out for them, or paused 
and listened to the conversation, without 
embarrassment on either side. Liquor 
was imbibed on the sly; some eyes were 
beginning to swim perceptibly, and some 
tongues to wag faster and looser than 
The Admiral’s flag-ship was one 
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pyramid of gorgeous bunting, and his 
band delighted a great audience, gather- 
ed upon the shore, with a avinée gratis. 
At sunset, the imperial batteries belched 
their sulphurous’ thunder: that came as 
near to breaking the Sabbath as possi- 


ble. In the evening, more music, up at 
the Governor’s garden—waltzes, polkas, 
and quadrilles, so brilliantly executed 
that the listeners were half mad with 
delight; and you couldn’t, for the life of 
you, tell what day it had been, nor what 
night it was, but Sunday was positively 
set down against it in the calendar. At 
ten P.M., a signal-gun says “ Good-night” 
to the citizens of Papeete, and it behooves 
all those who are dark-skinned to re- 
tire instantly, on pain of arrest and a 
straw - heap in the calaboose. 

In the midst of our Sunday festival, 
while yet the streets were hilarious, slap- 
bang went this impudent piece of ord- 
nance, and at once the crowd began to 
disperse in the greatest confusion. Ta- 
boo, who had been an inanimate specta- 
tor during the day’s diversions, seemed 
to comprehend the necessity of hasty 
flight to some quarter or other; and, with 
a confusion of ideas peculiar to him, he 
began careering in great circles through 
the swaying multitudes, and continued 
to revolve around an uncertain centre, 
until I seized him and sought to pilot him 
to some convenient place of shelter. I 
thought of the great market, that, like 
those ancient cities of refuge, was always 
open to the benighted wanderer; and 
thither we hastened. A lofty roof, cov- 
ering a good part of a block, kept the 
rain from a vast inclosure, stored with 
stalls, tables, and benches. It was sim- 
ply shelter of the barest kind, but suffi- 
cient for all needs in that charitable cli- 
mate. There was a buzzing of turbulent 
throngs as we edged our way toward the 
centre of the market-place: you would 
think that all the bees of Tahiti were 
swarming in unison, from the noise 
thereof. The commotion was long in 
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quieting. It had to subside like the sea 
at flood-tide. Every little while a brace 
of gendarmes strutted past the prem- 
ises, feeling mighty fine in their broad, 
white pants, like a ship with studding- 
sails out, and with those comical bobtails 
sprouting out of the small of their backs. 
I know that Taboo and I, having laid 
ourselves on somebody’s counter, list- 
ened, and nudged each other, for two or 
three hours, and that it began to feel like 
morning before there was sleep enough 
to go entirely around the establishment. 

The man who is the first to wake in 
Papeete, lights his lamp and goes to 
market. As soon as he makes his un- 
timely appearance, the community be- 
gins to stir; a great clatter of drowsy 
voices, and dozens of yawns, are the 
symptoms of returning day; and, in ten 
minutes, the market is declared open, 
though it is still deep and tranquil star- 
light overhead, and not a trace of dawn 
as yet visible. 

When the market opens before three 
A.M.—and the hour happens to be the 
blackest of the four-and-twenty—it is 
highly inconvenient for any foreigner 
and his royal Jester who may be surrep- 
titiously passing the night upon one of 
the fruit counters, but there is no help 
for them: sleepy heads give way to 
fresh - gathered bread - fruits and nets of 
fragrant oranges; bananas are swung 
up within tempting reach of every body ; 
all sorts of natives come in from the 
four quarters of the Papeetean globe, 
with back-loads of miscellaneous viands, 
a mat under one arm, and a flaming 
torch in hand. Rows upon rows of 
girls sell fruits and flowers to the high- 
est bidder; withering old women hag- 
gle over the prices of their perfumed 
and juicy wares ; solitary men offer their 
solitary strings of fish for a rea/ each, 
and refuse to be beaten down by any 
wretch of a fellow who dares to insinu- 
ate that the fish are a trifle too scaly; 
boys sit demurely over their meagre 
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array of temptations in the shape of 
six tomatoes, three eggs, a dozen or so 
of guavas, and one cucumber. These 
youngsters usually sit with a passion- 
less countenance that forbids any hope 
of a bargain at reduced prices, and 
they pass an hour or two with scarce a 
suggestion of custom; but it is sud- 
denly discovered that they have some- 
thing desirable, and a dozen purchasers 
begin quarreling for it, during which 
time some one else quietly makes his 
purchase from one corner of the boy’s 
mat; and having closed out his stock in 
less than ten minutes, he quietly pock- 
ets his reales, and departs without hav- 
ing uttered a syllable. 

Taboo and I went from one mat to 
another, eying the good things for 
breakfast. I offered him the best that 
the market afforded ; and I could easily 
do so, for in no land is the article 
cheaper or better. Taboo having made 
the circuit of the entire establishment, 
upon mature deliberation concluded to 
take nothing. At every point he was 
greeted uproariously by the noisy and 
good-natured people, who were willing 
to give him any thing he might choose 
to take. They, probably, felt that it was 
worth more than the price of the arti- 
cle to see the sublime scorn on the 
poor fellow’s face as he declined their 
limes, feés, mangoes, or. whatever de- 
licious morsel it might have been. As 
for me, I couldn’t resist those seduc- 
tions. I made my little purchases and 
withdrew to the sea-side, where I could 
break my fast by sunrise, and enjoy 
comparative quiet. Taboo grinned in 
the market- place, till he was weary of 
the applause showered upon him by the 
ungodly, who made light of his irrepara- 
ble misfortune, and took pleasure in his 
misery. He hunted me up, or rather 
stumbled upon me again, and stayed by 
me, amusing himself with pelting the 
fish that sported, like sunbeams and 
prisms, in the sea close at our feet. 
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It was féfe-day in Tahiti. I sat, at 
sunrise, by the tideless margin of a South 
Sea lagoon, bristling with coral and glit- 
tering with gem-like fish ; in either hand 
I held a mango and banana. I raised 
the mango to my lips. What, a marvel 
it was! A plump vegetable egg, full of 
delusion, and stuffed with a horny seed 
nearly as large as itself. It had a fra- 
grance as of oils and syrups ; it purged 
sweet-scented and resinous gums. Its 
hide was, perhaps, too tough for conven- 
ience, but its inner lusciousness tempted 
me to persevere in the consumption of it. 
With much difficulty I broke the skin. 
Honey of Hymettus! It seemed as 
though the very marrow of the tropics 
were about to intoxicate my palate. Alas, 
for the hopes of youthful inexperience! 
What was so fair to see proved but a 
meagre mouthful of saturated wool: that 
colossal and horny seed asserted itself 
everywhere. The more I strove to han- 
dle it with caution, the more slippery and 
unmanageable it became. It shot into 
my beard ; it leaped lightly into my shirt- 
bosom, and skated over the palms of 
both hands. Small rivulets of liquor 
trickled down my sleeves, making dis- 
agreeable puddles at both elbows. My 
fingers were webbed together in a gluti- 
nous mass. My whole front was in a 
shocking state of smear. My teeth grew 
weary of combing out the beguiling 
threads of the fruit. The thing seemed, 
to my imagination, a small, flat head, 
covered with short, blonde hair, profuse- 
ly saturated with some sweet sort of oint- 
ment, that I had despaired of feasting 
on; and I was not sorry when the slip- 
pery stone sprang out of my grasp, and 
peppered itself with sea- sand. 

I knew that there still remained to me 
a morsel, that was of itself fit food for 
the gods. I poised aloft, with satisfac- 
tion, the rare-ripe banana, beautiful to 
the eye as a nugget of purest gold. The 
pliant petals were pouting at the top of: 
the fruit. I readily turned them back, 
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forming an unique and convenient, gild- 
ed salver for the column of flaky man- 
na that was, as yet, swathed in lace-like 
folds. These gauzy ribbons fell from it 
almost of their own accord, and hung in 
fleecy festoons about it. 

Here was a repast of singularly appro- 
priate mold, being about the size of a 
respectable mouth, and containing just 
enough mouthfuls to temporarily satisfy 
the appetite. Nota morsel of it but was 
full of mellowness, and sweet flavor, and 
fragrance. Not an atom of it was wast- 
ed; for, no sooner had I thrown aside 
the cool, clean, flesh-like case, than it 
was made way with by a fowl, that had, 
no doubt, been patiently awaiting that 
abundant feast. 

Mangoes and bananas! Their very 
names smack of shady gardens, that 
know no harsher premonition of death 
than the indolent and natural decay of 
all things. The nostril is excited with 
the thought of them; the palate grows 
moist and yearns for them; and the 
soul feasts itself, for a moment, with a 
memory of mangoes and bananas past, 
whose perfection was but another proof 
of immortality, since it is impossible ever 
to forget them individually. Mangoes 
and bananas! The prime favorites at 
Nature’s most bountiful board ; the real- 
ization of a dream of the orchards of the 
Hesperides—alike excellent, yet so vast- 
ly dissimilar in their excellences, it seems 
almost incredible that the same benefi- 
cent Providence can have created the 
two fruits ! 

It was the memorable 15th of August, 
1870; but I have reason to believe the 
bananas were no better on that particular 
occasion than almost always in their own 
latitude. The 15th of August—where 
was the Emperor then? I forget; I know 
that we rejoiced in the blissful confi- 
dence that we were to have a grand time 
at all hazards. There were guns at sun- 
rise from ship and shore. A grand na- 


tional procession of French and Tahiti- 
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ans to High Mass, at 10:30. Guns— 
twenty-one of them —together with the 
ringing of bells, and a salute of flags, at 
the elevation of the Host, so that you 
would have known the supreme moment 
had you been miles away. Then came 
a sumptuous public breakfast for the 
Frenchmen; and for the natives, games 
of several sorts. 

Taboo and I, having properly observ- 
ed the more solemn ceremonials of the 
day, gave ourselves up to the full enjoy- 
meat of these latter diversions. There 
was a greased pole, with shining cups; 
and flowing prints, both useful and orna- 
mental, hung at the top of it. Several 
naked and superbly built fellows shin- 
ned up it with infinite difficulty, and 
were so fatigued when they got there, 
they were only too willing to clutch the 
first article within reach, which was, of 
course, the least desirable, and scarcely 
worth the trouble of getting. O! such 
magnificent grouping at the foot of the 
pole as the athletes shouldered one an- 
other in a sort of co-operative experi- 
ment at getting up sooner. Such strug- 
gles to rise a little above the heads of 
the impatient climbers beneath, as made 
the aspiring Kanack quite pale—that is, 
greenish yellow; such losing of grips, 
and fainting of hearts, and slidings back 
to earth in the midst of taunts and jeers, 
but all in the best of humors and the 
hottest of suns: such novelties as these 
were a very great delight to Taboo and 
myself. He, however, didn’t deign to 
laugh heartily: he merely smiled in a 
superior manner, that seemed to imply 
that he knew of something that was 
twice as much fun and not half the 
trouble, but he didn’t choose to dis- 
close it. He nearly always seemed to 


know as much as any ten of us, and it 
was like an assumption of innocence, 
that queer, vacant expression of his face. 
I’m not sure that he was not possessed 
of some rare instinct beyond our com- 
prehension, which was to him an abun- 
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dant compensation for the fragmentary 
body he was obliged to trundle about. 

Early in the afternoon, there were 
fresh arrivals in the bay: two mammoth 
double war-canoes, of fifty paddles each, 
came in from a remote sea-district ; they 
were the very sort of water- monsters 
that went out to greet my illustrious 
predecessor, Captain Cook, nearly a 
century ago. Taboo and I were only 
too glad to sit meekly among the ten 
thousand spectators that blackened the 
great sweep of the shore, while these 
savages matched their prowess. With 
one vigorous plunge of the paddles the 
canoes sprang from the beach into the 
watery arena. How strange they look- 
ed! Long, low sides, scarce eight inch- 
es above water, and stained like fish- 
scales ; big, yawning jaws in their snake- 
like heads, and the tail of a dragon in 
their wakes; every man of the hundred 
stripped to the skin and bare -headed; 
their brawny bodies glistening in the sun 
as though they had been oiled, while, with 
mechanical accuracy, the crews beat 
the water with their paddles, and chant- 
ed their guttural chants, with the sea 
flashing and foaming under them. The 
race was a tie; perhaps it was fortu- 
nate that it proved so. I fear if one 
crew had beaten the other crew the 
breadth of a paddle, that other would 
have lain to and eaten that one right 
under our very eyes. They had their 
songs of triumph, both sounding the 
chorus, during which they drummed 
with their paddles on the sides of their 
canoes, till the frail things shivered and 
groaned in genuine misery. Then they 
renewed the race, because they couldn’t 
possibly be still for a moment; and they 
looked like a brace of mastodon -centi- 
pedes trying to get out of the water, with 
death hissing in their throats. 

The evening of the great day was 
drawing toaclose. Taboo and I again 
went out into the narrow, green lanes of 
Papeete, seeking what we might devour 
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with all our eyes and ears. They were 
very charming, those long arbors of 
densely leaved trees, with little tropical 
vignettes set in the farther end of them. 
It was almost like getting a squint 
through the wrong end of a telescope, 
pointed toward some fairy-land or other. 
As it grew dark, a thousand ready 
hands began illuminating the avenues that 
lead to the Governor’s house. Up and 
down its deep veranda swung ropes of 
lanterns; and, as the guards at the gar- 
den-gate presented arms at the approach 
of the Admiral, or some distinguished 
and decorated foreigner, the strains of 
Strauss, deliciously played, filled the il- 
luminated grove with an air of romance 
that was very oriental in its mellowness, 
and quickened every foot that was so 
happy as to touch the soil of Tahiti in 
so fortunate an hour. On every part of 
the public lawns the revels were con- 
ducted after the native fashion. Bands 
of singers and dancers sang and danced 
in the streets, and were frequently re- 
warded with liberal potations. Taboo 


-looked on as amiably as usual, and, for 
some time, as passively also; but there 
was something intoxicating in the air, 
and it began to have a visible effect 


It was not long before he 
strove to emulate the singers. St. Ce- 
cilia! what a song was his! I could 
scarcely endure to hear that royal Jester 
striving to tune his inharmonious voice 
to the glib, though monotonous Tahitian 
madrigals. I walked away by myself, 
or rather went into another part of the 
village, and sought a*change of scene; 
for there was no seclusion to be hoped 
for on a fé¢e-night. 

From the Governor’s halls came the 
entrancing harmony of flutes and harps; 
from every lane and alley the piping of 
nose-fifes and the droning of nasal cho- 
rals; from the sea rolled in the deep, 
hoarse booming of the reef, the rhythmi- 
cal plash of oars, or the clear, prolonged 
cry of some one in the watery distance 


upon him. 
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hailing some one close at hand. Even 
so savage and picturesque a spectacle 
as this grew wearisome after a time, and 
I turned my steps toward a place of shel- 
ter, and suggested to myself sleep. 

In one lane was a throng of natives, 
wilder in their demonstrations of joy 
than all the others. My curiosity was 
excited, and I hastened to join them. 
Having with some difficulty wedged my 
way into the front row of spectators, I 
beheld the subject of their riotous ap- 
plause. In the centre of a small ring 
was an ungainly figure, writhing in gro- 
tesque contortions ; tom-toms were be- 
ing beaten with diabolical energy and 
wildness; flutes and shrill voices were 
chiming in rapid and bewildering chro- 
matics; the audience —the half- crazed 
and utterly inhuman audience —gloated 
over the shocking spectacle with devil- 
ish delight. In one moment I compre- 
hended all: Taboo, overcome by the 
general and unusual excitement, had 
succumbed to its depraving influences ; 
and, unable longer t. control himself, 
he was broadly burlesquing, in his help- 
lessness, one of the national dances. 
Music had at last reached his impene- 
trable soul, awakened his long-slumber- 
ing sympathies, and found him her will- 
ing slave. A pity that some diviner 
strain had not first led him captive, that 
he might have been spared this dis- 
grace! 

I saw his unhappy body ambling to 
the shame of all. I saw those pitiful, 
unshapen shoulders undulating in vain 
attempts at passional expression; the 
helpless arm waving at every move- 
ment of the body, while the withered 
hand spun like a whirligig above his 
ears; his eyes, having lost their accus- 
tomed mild light, stared distractedly 
about, seeking rescue and protection, as 
I thought. In a few moments I at- 
tracted his notice, though he seemed 
but partly to recognize me. There was 
his usual uncertain recognition grown 
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more doubtful—nay, even hopeless—as 
his face betrayed. Again I caught his 
eye: I felt that but one course was left 
me, and at once I aimed my finger at 
him. He winced in his delirious dance. 
I coiled it round and round, weaving 
airy circle within circle; quicker and 
quicker I wove my spell, and at last 
shot the whole hand at him, as though 
I would run him through. He doubled, 
like one struck with a fatal blow, and 
went to the ground all of a senseless 
heap. There was a disturbance in the 
audience. Some of them thought I had 
bewitched Taboo; and it behooved me 
to go at once, rather than seek to make 
explanation of the singular result of my 
presence there. I went, and spent a 
dull night, accusing myself of being the 
possible spiritual murderer of Taboo. 
I had no business to bring him to the 
metropolis at that unfortunate season; 
I had no right to leave him with his 
traducers: and that was the whole 


statement of the case. 
The last dap of the /ée was, of 


course, less joyous to me. A score of 
nameless nags were to be ridden by 
light weights in breech-cloths; and I 
sought consolation in the prospect of 
seeing some bewitching horsemanship. 
The track, in use but once every twelve- 
month, and yielding annually a young 
orchard of guava-trees, presented to the 
astonished gaze of the foreign sporting- 
gentleman who happened to be on the 
ground—if, indeed, there was such an 
one present—a half-mile course, with 
numerous stones and hollows relieving 
its surface, while the rope that inclosed 
it kept giving way every few moments, 
letting in a mixed multitude among the 
half- broken horses. 

The Queen was present at the races— 
Pomare, whose life has been one long, 
sorrowful romance; the Admiral was 
also there; and many a petty officer, 
with abundant gilt and tinsel. At a 
Signal from the trumpeter the horses 
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were entered unannounced, and every 
body bet wildly. One little African 
jockey, mounted upon the cleverest 
piece of flesh and blood in the field, 
called for the larger stakes; and he 
would certainly have won, but for an 
unavoidable accident: the little African 
was pressing in on the home-stretch, 
and every thing looked ‘ovely for the 
winning mare, when, unlvckily, she put 
her nigh leg in a crab-hole, and snapped 
her shin-bone square off. The undaunt- 
ed little African tried his best to finish 
the heat on his own responsibility, and 
went off into the air in fine style, but miss- 
ed his calculation, and burrowed about 
three lengths from the goal. His neck 
was driven in nearly up to the ears, and 
the mare had to be shot; but the races 
went mercilessly on until a tremendous 
thunder-storm flooded the track and 
washed the population back to town. 
Dance after dance consumed the after- 
noon hours; and song upon song, eter- 
nally reiterated, finally failed to create 
any special enthusiasm. 

I saw no further traces of Taboo. 
Again and again I followed knots of the 
curious into the larger native houses, 
where the lascivious dances were given 
with the utmost aeéandon; thither—1 
mistrusted— Taboo would most likely 
be impelled, for the music was wilder 
and the applause more boisterous and 
unrestrained. 

The evening of the last day of the 
Jéte was darkening; most people were 
growing a little weary of the long-drawn 
festivities ; many had succumbed te their 
fatigue, and slept by the way-side, or, it 
may be, they had known too well the 
nature of the Tahitian juices, such as 
no man may drink and not fall! 

The palace of Pomare —a great hol- 
low, incomplete shell, whose windows 
have never been glazed, and whose 
doors have never been hung—was the 
scene of the concluding ceremonials of 
the season. The long verandas were 
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thickly hung with numberless paper- 
lanterns, swinging continually in the 
soft night-winds that stole down from 
the star-lit slopes of Fautahua; the 
broad lawns in front of the palace were 
blocked out in squares, like the map of 
a liliputian city. Each one of these 
plats was set apart for a band of sing- 
ers, and there were as many bands as 
districts in Tahiti and Moorea, together 
with delegations from islands more re- 
mote. Soon the choruses began to as- 
semble. Choirs of fifty voices each, 
male and female, led by tight- headed 
drums and screaming fifes, drew toward 
the palace-gardens, and were formally 
admitted by the proper authorities, who 
were very much swollen with the pomp 
of office and, perhaps, a little sprinkle 
of the exhilarating accompaniments of 
the season. One after another the 
white-robed processions approached— 
each fresh arrival looking more like the 
chorus in “Norma” than the last: 
though it then seemed impossible that 
any Druid could presume to appear more 
gracefully ghost-like. Each singer wore 
a plume of cocoa-leaves, whose feath- 
ers were more lovely than the downy 
wands of the ostrich. They were made 
of knots of long, slender ribbons, softer 
than satin, veined like clouded silver, 
as transparent as the clearest isinglass, 
and as delicate as the airiest gauze. 

Out of the core of the palm-tree, in 
the midst of its rich, dark mass of 
foliage, springs a tuft of leaves as ten- 
der as the first sprouts of a lily-bulb. 
These budding leaves are carefully re- 
meved, split edgewise, and the enameled 
sheets laid open to the sun; then, with 
the thumb-nail, passed skillfully over the 
inner surface, a filmy membrane is sep- 
arated, and spread in the air todry. A 
single tree yields but a small cluster of 
these pale, cloud -like leaves, scarcely a 
handful in all, yet the tree withers when 
they pluck the heart of it. It is the 
very soul of the Southern Palm, with 
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every leaf spiritualized, and looking va- 
pory as tangible moonlight. 

The leader of the concert having 
challenged the choruses from the ve- 
randa of the palace, at once twenty 
choirs struck into their particular an- 


them with the utmost zeal. A discord 
about six acres in extent was the result. 
It seemed as though each choir was 
seeking whom it might drown out with 
superior vocal compass and volume. 
With much difficulty the several bands 
of singers were persuaded to await their 
turn for a solo effort that might be list- 
ened to with no small degree of pleas- 
ure. From time to time, during the 
entire evening, some obstreperous cho- 
rus would break loose, spite of every 
precaution; and it had always to sing 
itself out before order could be restored. 
Taboo would have thoroughly enjoyed 
those two thousand singers, each sing- 
ing his or her favorite roundelay, inde- 
pendent of all laws of time and melody. 
He might have been there, as it was, 
offering his inharmonious chant with 
the mob of contestants. 

By the time the series of prize- songs 
had been sung, the sky grew cloudy, and 
the torches began to flicke= in the in- 
creasing wind ; a few great drops of rain 
spat down in the midst of the singers, and 
the reef moaned loudly, like the baying 
of signal-guns. It was ominous of com- 
ing storms. At the climax of a choral 
revolution, in which every man’s voice 
seemed raised against his neighbor’s, a 
roar as of approaching armies was heard, 
mingled with the accompanying crash of 
artillery. A sudden puff of wind extin- 
guished the major part of the torches, 
and wrecked many of the lanterns in the 
palace-porch. It was simply a tropical 
shower in all its magnificence; but it was 
enough! The /é/e concluded then and 
there, in the promptest manner. The 
narrow streets of Papeete were clogged 
with retreating hosts, who continually 
shouted a sort of general adieu to every 
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body, as they gathered their skirts about 
them, and, with shoes in hand, turned 
their bare feet homeward. 

Since the end had at last come, and I 
had no further claims upon the people, 
nor the people upon me—‘if, indeed, 
either of us were ever any thing in par- 
ticular to one another—I drifted with 
the majority, and soon found myself in 
the suburban wilderness that girdles the 
small capital of the queendom. I wan- 
dered on till the noise of the revelers 
grew more and more indistinct. They 
were scattering themselves over the 
length and breadth of the island, carry- 
ing their songs with them. Now and 
then, a fresh gust of wind bore down to 
me an echo of a refrain that had grown 
familiar during the days of the /é/e, and 
will not soon be forgotten; but the past 
was rapidly fading, and the necessities 
of the future began to present themselves 
with unusual boldness. Instinctively I 
turned into the winding trail that once 
before had led me toward that mysteri- 
ous mountain sacristy, over whose font 
fell the spiritual and dream -like rivulet 
whose baptismal virtues Taboo and I 
had sought together. I felt certain that 
I could find it without guidance ; for the 
broken clouds let slip such floods of 
moonlight as made day of darkness, and 
rendered the smallest landmark easily 
distinguishable. 

I paused for rest in the bread - fruit 
grove where first I met with my weird 
companion. Presently I resumed my 
pilgrimage, wending my way toward the 
slender path that led through fern, for- 
est, and bamboo-jungle, to the crystal 
lake and water-fall. In vain I sought 
it; the slightest traces of the trail seem- 
ed obliterated. I wandered up and down 
the winding way, till I was in despair of 
finding the slightest clew to the mystery. 
I sat down and thought how a slight ac- 
cident of forgetfulness was lending a 
sense of enchaatment to the whole val- 
ley, when I heard a stumbling step, too 


marked to be soon forgotten. I crept 
into a shadow, and awaited the approach 
of the solitary wanderer. How he tot- 
tered as he drew near! He seemed to 
have lost part of his small skill since I 
last saw him. He was laughing quietly 
to himself while he journeyed: perhaps 
some memory of the féfe still pleased 
him. He passed me, unconscious of my 
presence. I ran cautiously, and followed 
him at a safe distance. We threaded 
the old path, by stream and cliff and 
brake, and, after a little, reached the 
secluded and silent borders of the lake. 
Once or twice he had heard me as I 
brushed past the bamboos or a twig 
snapped under foot, but those forest- 
sounds scarcely disconcerted him: he 
was too well used to them. He paused 
at the margin of the lake, stooped awk- 
wardly and drank of it, went a little to 
one side where an outlet fed the torrent 
we had forded some distance down the 
valley, and there he bathed. Having 
started once or twice, as though with 
some remembered and definite purpose, 
he paused a moment or two, looked 
about him helplessly, and returned to 
the foot of the great tree where we slept 
the first night of our acquaintance. 
There was a faint suggestion of the 
fall across the sombre breast of the cliff 
opposite, but, whether it were real or 
a delusion, I could scarcely determine. 
Taboo was soon asleep among the roots 
of the banyan; and I, weary of seeking 
some revelation of the island mysteries, 
lay down near him, and gradually sank 
into unconsciousness. Once in the night 
I awoke: the clouds had blown over, and 
the moon was more resplendent than I 
remembered to have ever seen it. Out 
on the mossy rim of the lake stood Ta- 
boo, gazing wistfully upon the mount- 
ains. Instinctively my eyes followed 
his, and there I beheld the water-fall in 
all its glory, leaping like a ray of light 
from the bosom of the sky. I could 
scarcely determine whether or no it real- 
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ly fell into the lake, for the foliage about 
its shores was too profuse. It flashed 
like handfuls of diamond-dust thrown 
into the light, and descended as noise- 
lessly and airily as vapor. 

The clouds soon gathered again. I 
slept, overcome with weariness; and, 
when I awoke at dawn, Taboo was 
missing, as well as all traces of the fall. 
This, however, scarcely surprised me, 
for I had grown to look upon it as some 
lunar effect that came and went with the 
increasing or decreasing splendor of the 
moon ; or it might have been the short- 
lived offspring of the showers that sweep 
over the island at uncertain intervals. 
It was probably the only dramatic result 
to be looked for in the career of Taboo. 
You never can depend upon one of those 
veering minds, whose north-star has 
burned out in oblivion. I believe it 
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Said one to me: ‘I seem to be — 
Like a bird blown out to sea, 

In the hurricane’s wild track — 
Lost, wing - weary, beating back 
Vainly toward a fading shore, 

It shall rest on nevermore.”’ 


Said I: ‘* Betide, some good ships ride 
Over all the waters wide ; 

Spread your wings upon the blast, 

Let it bear you far and fast : 

In some sea, serene and blue, 

Succor- ships are waiting you.” 


This soul then said: ** Would I were dead— 
Billows rolling o’er my head ! 

Those that sail the ships will cast 

Storm - waifs back into the blast ; 

Omens evil will they call 

What the hurricane lets fall.’ 


For my reply: ** Beneath the sky 
Countless isles of beauty lie : 
Waifs upon the ocean thrown, 
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was his destiny to disappear with that 
rainbow, and, perhaps, return with it 
when the fall should noiselessly steal 
down the mountain once more. 

He may have had an object in secret- 
ing himself for a season; perhaps he 
was renewing his youthful innocence in 
some more solitary spot. He may have 
gone apart to laugh by the hour at the 
folly of the foreigners who /é¢e a dis- 
graced Emperor; or was he making his 
queer noises to hear the queerer echoes 
that came back to him, and all the while 
caring no more for life or death than 
a parrot or a magpie, or even a poor, 
half-shapen soul—one of those sacred 
idiots that have found worshipers be- 
fore now, and never yet failed to awaken 
a chord of sympathy in the heart that is 
fashioned after the Divine pattern of the 
Son of God! 


OF LIFE. 


After tossings long and lone, 
To those blessed shores have come, 
Finding there love, heaven, and home.’’ 


This soul to me: ‘The seething sea, 
Tossing hungry under me, 

I fear to trust ; the ships I fear ; 

I see no isle of beauty near ; 

The sun is blotted out —no more 
*Twill shine for me on any shore.’’ 


Once more I said: ‘Be not afraid ; 
Yield to the storm without a dread ; 
For the tree, by tempests torn 

From its native soil, is borne, 
Green, to where its ripened fruit 
Gives a sturdy forest - root. 


*¢ That which we lose, we think we choose, 
Oft, from slavery to use. 

Shocks that break our chains, tho’ rude, 
Open paths to highest good : 

Wise, my sister soul, is she 

Who takes of life the proffered key.”’ 
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E arrive now at what the tourist 

\ \ must ever regard as the most in- 
teresting portion of the river—the gorge 
of the Columbia. Here wonder, curios- 
ity, and admiration combine to arouse 
sentiments of awe and delight in the 
beholder. Entering by the lower end 
of the gorge, we commence the passage, 
of fifty miles or more, directly through 
the solid mountain range of the Cascades. 
The snow- peaks, which looked so lofty 
at the distance of eighty miles, as we 
approach them gradually sink into the 
mountain mass, until we lose sight of 
them entirely. The river narrows, and 
the scenery grows more and more wild 
and magnificent. 

Fantastic forms of rock—some with 
names by which they can be recognized 
—begin to attract our attention. Crow’s 
Roost is a single, detached rock on the 
right, which time and weather are slow- 
ly wearing down to the “needle” shape, 
so common among the trappean forma- 
tions. It stands with its feet in the 
river, at the extremity of a heavily wood- 
ed point; and in the crevices about its 
base, and half-way up, good-sized firs 
are growing. Above the Crow’s Roost 
the mountains tower higher and higher. 
Frequently from lofty ledges and ter- 
races of rock silvery water-falls are seen 
descending hundreds of feet, to some 
basin hidden by intervening curtains of 
wooded ridges. From the steamer’s 
deck they look like mere ribbons ; some 
of them, indeed, are dashed into invisi- 
ble spray before they reach a level. 

One of the handsomest of these falls 
has been named the Horse-tail, by some- 
body more given to ponies than to poet- 
ry. It has a straight descent, of several 
hundred feet, to a basin hidden from 
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view, whence it descends by another fall 
to the level of the bottom-land, and 
forms another basin, or pool, among the 
dense growth of cottonwood, ash, and 
willow, which everywhere fringe the 
banks of the river. 

Nearly opposite this fall is a high, 
precipitous wall of reddish rock, coming 
quite down to the river, and curving in 
a rounded face, so as to form a little 
bay above. This is the Cape Horn of 
the lower Columbia—a point where the 
Wind Spirit lies in wait for canoes and 
other small craft, keeping them weather- 
bound for days together. Fine as it is, 
steaming up the Columbia in July weath- 
er, there are times when storms of wind 
and sand make the voyage impossible to 
any but a steam-propelled vessel. It is 
at our peril that we invade the grand 
sanctuaries of Nature in her winter 
moods. The narrow channel of the 
river among the mountains, the height 
of the overhanging cliffs—which confine 
the wind as in a funnel—and the changes 
of temperature to which, even in sum- 
mer, mountain localities are subject, 
make this a stormy passage at some 
periods of the year. 

Sitting out upon the steamer’s deck, 
of a summer morning, we are not much 
troubled with visions of storms: the 
scene is as peaceful as it is magnificent. 
Steaming ahead, straight into the heart 
of the mountains, each moment affords 
1 fresh delight to the wondering senses. 
The panorama of grandeur and beauty 
seems endless. As we approach the 
lower end of the rapids, we find that at 
the left the heights recede and inclose a 
strip of level, sandy land, in the midst 
of which stands a solitary mountain (of 
basalt) called Castle Rock, about four- 
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teen hundred feet in altitude. How it 
came there, is the question which the 
beholder first asks himself, but which, 
so far, has never been satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

A mile or two beyond Castle Rock, 
situated on this bit of warm, sandy bot- 
tom -land, is the little mountain hamlet 
known as the Lower Cascades. Why it 
is that one name is made to serve for so 
many objects, in the same locality, must 
ever puzzle the tourist in Oregon. At 
the Cascades the tautology threatens to 
overwhelm us in perplexity. Not only 
is it the Cascade Range, which the cas- 
cades of the river cut in twain, but there 
are no less than three points on the 
north side, within a distance of six miles, 
known as the Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Cascades. Pretty as the name is, we 
weary of it when it is continually in our 
mouth. 

It is a pretty spot, too, this Lower Cas- 
cades, surrounded by majestic mount- 
ains, and bordered by a foaming river; 
while it is nestled in thickets of blossom- 
ing shrubbery, and can regale its guests 
on strawberries and mountain-trout. 
Here the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company have a wharf and warehouse ; 
and here we take our seats in the cars 
which transfer us to the Upper Cascades, 
andanother steamer. We findthe change 
agreeable, as a change, and enjoy in- 
tensely the glimpses of the rapids we 
are passing, and the wonderful luxuri- 
ance of vegetation on every side, coupled 
with the grandeur of the towering mount- 
ains. 

At the Middle Cascades is a block- 
house, reminding us of the Indian war 
of 1855-6, and another one at the Upper 
Cascades. It is rare now to see an In- 


dian at this point, where once they lived 
in large numbers, and had a famous 
fishing station; and where, in still earlier 
times, they exacted toll from whoever 
passed that way. 

The fall of the river in the five miles 
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of rapids is about sixty feet; but no- 
where is there a perceptible fall of many 
feet together. The bed of the stream 
seems to be choked up with rocks, in 
such a manner as to suggest recent vol- 
canic agency. At the Upper Cascades 
the river widens out again in a lake-like 
expanse, made picturesque with islands 
and handsomely wooded shores. In 
truth, all that portion of the Columbia, 
between the Upper Cascades and the 
Dalles, might very correctly be termed 
a lake—so little current has it, and so 
uniform is the depth of water—averag- 
ing forty feet, or twice the depth of the 
river below the rapids. From this fact, 
and that of the submergence of a belt of 
trees on either side of the river, for a 
long distance, the character of the hin- 
derance to the flow of the Columbia may 
be very readily conjectured. At some 
period, long subsequent to the passage 
of the river through these mountains—a 
passage which evidently it forced for 
itself—by some violent means, a great 
quantity of rock was thrown into the 
bed of the stream, and, by forming a 
dam, raised the level of the water to its 
present height. 

An effort has been made to secure the 
aid of Congress in removing this imped- 
iment to navigation. Great as would be 
the benefit, in a commercial point of 
view, of removing the dam at the Cas- 
cades, it presents itself unfavorably to 
the mind of the worshiper at Nature’s 
shrines—one of whose happiest emo- 
tions must ever spring from the thought, 
that it is impossible for Man ever to 
intermeddle with the eternal majesty of 
scenes like these. 

The material to be removed consists 
of a conglomerate of fragments of trap- 
rock, mixed with sand and earth. Em- 
bedded in this conglomerate are trunks 
of trees, often silicified—sometimes only 
carbonized, and sometimes both togeth- 
er. Of this silicified wood, there are 
many fragments to be found about the 
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Cascades, embedded in the sand of the 
bottom-land. Of the trees standing sub- 
merged in the margin of the river, none 
of them are at all petrified ; though, from 
the common occurrence of the fragments 
spoken of, the belief obtains, that this is 
a petrified forest. The silica, which has 
entered into the pores of the silicified 
wood, was, probably, derived from veins 
of that earth contained in the mass of 
conglomerate thrown into the river from 
the mountains at the time of the forma- 
tion of the rapids. 

From the deck of the steamer waiting 
for us at the end of the railroad portage, 
a beautiful picture is spread out on ev- 
ery side. The river seems a lake dotted 
with islands, with low shores, surround- 
ed by mountain walls. Almost the first 


thing which strikes the eye is an im- 
mensely high and bold perpendicular cliff 
of red rock, pointed at the top with the 
regularity of a pyramid, and looking as 
if freshly split off from some other half 
which has totally disappeared. The 
freshly broken appearance of this cliff, 


so different from the worn and mossy 
faces of most of the rocks that border 
the river, suggested to the savage one 
of his legends concerning the formation 
of the Cascades: which is, that Mount 
Hood and Mount Adams had a quarrel, 
and took to throwing fire-stones at each 
other; and, with their rage and strug- 
gling, so shook the earth for many miles 
around, that a bridge of rock which 
spanned the river at this place was torn 
from its mountain abutments, and cast 
in fragments into the river. 

The grandeur of the Columbia, for 
some miles above the Cascades, is so 
great ‘and overpowering that one feels 
little disposed to attempt description. 
The Hudson, which has so long been 
the pride of America, is but the younger 
brother of the Columbia. Place a hun- 
dred Dunderbergs side by side, and you 
have some idea of these stupendous 
bluffs; double tiie height of the Pali- 
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sades, and you can form an idea of these 
precipitous cliffs. Elevate the dwarf- 
ed evergreens of the Hudson highlands 
into firs and pines like these, and then 
you may compare. Considering the his- 
tory, together with the scenery of this 
river, there is no other so complete in 
the impression it conveys of grandeur. 

Down this river, sixty-six years ago, 
floated those adventurous explorers, 
Lewis and Clarke. Seven years later 
the survivors of that part of the Astor 
expedition which came overland, were 
struggling along these wild mountain 
shores, among inhospitable tribes, try- 
ing to reach the fort at the mouth of the 
river. A few years later still, the “brig- 
ade” of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
annually, floated down from their hunt- 
ing-grounds in the Rocky Mountains, 
jubilant at the prospect of soon reaching 
head-quarters—singing and dipping their 
oars in time, while their noisy gayety 
was echoed and re-echoed from these 
towering mountain walls. 

Twenty-eight years ago, the first large 
immigration of actual settlers for Oregon 
came down from the Dalles in boats, 
furnished them by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, with much toil and danger, 
and some loss of life. To-day, we tour- 
ists gaze and dream at our leisure, from 
the deck of a first-class steamer, with 
all our wants anticipated. In another 
lustre, or in less time than that, the 
travel and trade of one-third of the 
continent may be borne upon this great 
highway of Nature, to and fro, between 
Orient and Occident. 

But we have forgotten to observe the 
notable places. “This,” says our Cap- 
tain, “is Wind Mountain. The Indian 
name answers to our word enchanted, 
from the fact, probably, that when the 
wind is foul it is impossible to pass here 
with their canoes.” On the south side, 
a few miles above the Cascades, is the 
beautiful place of Mr. Coe—a fruit farm 
among the foot-hills, and facing the 
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Columbia. Here grow such delicious 
peaches as are rarely ever raised west of 
the mountains. A little settlement, at 
the foot of the mountains, is called Hood 
River, from being near the junction of 
that river with the Columbia. Opposite 
the mouth of Hood River a very fine 
view of Mount Hood is obtained. So 
near does it seem, that we see the glis- 
tening of the snow where its cliffs re- 
flect the sun. Nearly opposite, the 
White Salmon enters, cold from the 
snows of Mount Adams, a glimpse of 
which we catch between the cleft heights 
of the river’s gorge. 

The farther we depart from the heart 
of the mountains the more marked is the 
change in the character and quantity of 
the timber. Firs have entirely disappear- 
ed, while spruce and pine have taken their 
places. The form, too, of the highlandsis 
changed, being arranged in long ridges, 
either parallel with the river or at right- 
angles to it, but all very extensive, and 
forming benches, dotted only with trees, 
instead of being heavily wooded, as on 
the western side of the range. The 
climate, also, is changed, and a dryness 
and warmth quite different from the 
western climate are observable. 

More and more the basaltic formation 
constantly becomes visible, protruding 
from the hills on either side, and often 
appearing to wall in the river. Fre- 
quently it divides for a little space, 
leaving the prettiest natural slips for 
boats, and a clean, sandy beach, on 
which to make a landing; but only in a 
few instances have they been taken 
possession of, settlements along the riv- 
er being rare. Occasionally, however, 
some hardy settler has taken up a farm 
on the narrow strip of alluvial land at 
the foot of the mountains; and doubt- 
less a great many more might find 
homesteads in eligible situations along 
the river, where their nearness to mar- 
ket would enhance their value. 

On nearing the Dalles the country 
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Opens out more and more, the terraced 
appearance continuing quite to that city, 
and the basalt here presenting a colum- 
nar formation. We come now to the 
last, and by far the most singular, por- 
tion of the gorge of the Columbia —the 
Dalles of the river. The river here flows 
for fifteen miles through a narrow chan- 
nel, cut in solid trap- rock, and more or 
less tortuous. To eyes accustomed to 
the broad expanse of the lower Colum- 
bia, it is difficult to recognize the same 
river in the narrow, dark current that 
flows between walls of black, volcanic 
rock for so many miles above the Dalles. 
The river here not being navigable, by 
reason of its strong, swift current, its 
whirlpools and sunken rocks, we are 
forced to make our observations from 
the windows of the Oregon Steam Nav- 
igation Company’s car, by which we 
make the portage to Celilo. The out- 
lock, fortunately, is a good one; and we 
travel right along the river-bank nearly 
the whole distance. 

What a strange scene it is! Sand, 
rock, and water—not uncommon ele- 
ments in a pleasing picture; but here it 
is not pleasing—it is uncanny to a de- 
gree. We catch ourselves wondering 
how deep here must be a stream only 
forty yards wide, which in other places 
is two thousand yards wide, and deep 
enough to float any kind of a ship; for 
we can not help fancying that what the 
river here lacks in breadth it makes up 
in depth. But we are not aware that 
soundings have ever been taken ia the 
Dalles. 

Boats have gone through this passage. 
In low-water the barges of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company used to run the Dalles. 
One or two steamers have been brought 
through at a low stage of water; but it 
is a very perilous undertaking — much 
more perilous than going over the Cas- 
cades at high-water. We make our ob- 
servations, and conclude we should not 
like to take passage on this particular 
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portion of the Columbia. How it swirls, 
how it twirls, how it eddies and boils; 
how it races and chases, how it leaps, 
how it toils; how one mile it rushes, 
and another it flows, as soft as a love- 
song sung “under the rose;” how in 
one place it seethes, in another is still, 
and as smooth as the flume of some 
sleepy old mill. A rock-entroughed tor- 
rent like none else, we pledge; and, in 
truth, is a river se¢ up on its edge. 

Dalles City—or “The Dalles,” as it 
is commonly called—is a town of about 
twelve hundred inhabitants, situated on 
the south side of the Columbia, at the 
lower end of the Dalles of the river. In 
the early history of the country it was 
fixed upon by the Methodists as a mis- 
sion station; but failing in their efforts 
to instruct the Indians, or intimidated 
by their warlike character, or both, they 
relinquished the station to the Presbyte- 
rians, who held it at the breaking out of 
the Cayuse war in 1847. On this occur- 
rence the whole country east of the Cas- 
cades was abandoned by all missionaries 
of Protestant denominations, and Dalles 
was converted into a military station, 
the mission buildings having been burnt 
down. 

The mining excitement, on the dis- 
covery of gold in Idaho in 1862-3, first 
gave Dalles a start. In 1865 it was just 
such a place as one may see in any 
mining country — Nevada, for instance: 
a hastily built, rough-looking town, filled 
with restless, rough-looking men. The 
streets were dusty; there were no shade- 
trees, and very little comfort anywhere. 
Now, since the mining excitement is 
done away with, and only so, much 
interest in it remains as a legitimate 
outfitting trade creates; and since the 
people here began to understand the agri- 
cultural resources of the country imme- 
diately about them, Dalles has come to 
be quite a cheerful and handsome town. 
Real homes occupy the places of hastily 
erected board-houses; gardens blossom 
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with exquisite flowers ; shade-trees shel- 
ter and adorn the promenades ; churches 
and school-houses abound; and the place 
is one of the pleasantest in Oregon. 

The situation of Dalles is a fine one. 
Except in great floods like that of 1862 
and 1871, the whole town is above high- 
water mark. It rises gradually back for 
a quarter of a mile, then sharply to a 
second well-defined bench of land, be- 
yond which is a considerable ridge. 
The whole landscape back of, and sur- 
rounding the town, is of fine outlines, 
and very handsomely ornamented with 
pine - trees. 

A number of creeks fall into the Co- 
lumbia, near Dalles City. Taking a ride 
up the little valley of Mill Creek, brought 
us through the garrison-grounds—a 
lovely spot—and out past some very 
pretty places and well-cultivated farms. 
It quite surprises us to come upon such 
apparently well-to-do farmers, where the 
general aspect of the country is so un- 
cultivated. But here is the evidence of 
successful and profitable farming: good 
houses, fine orchards, grain- fields, gar- 
dens, and fat cattle—the fattest and 
sleekest that ever we remember to haye 
seen—sufficient proof of the nutritious 
qualities of “bunch - grass.” 

Just above the. garrison - grounds is a 
beautiful view of Mount Adams, and 
another of Mount Hood. The little 
stream we are following up seems as if 
it came directly from the latter mount- 
ain, which does not look far off, but very 
real and solid, and near. We fancy that 
an hour’s ride would take us up among 
the highest firs, quite to the glistening 
snow -fields ; but it is forty miles away 
still, with a very rough country between 
hither and yon, so that our hour would 
have to be lengthened to very many. 

Wasco County, of which Dalles is 
the shire-town, extends along the Co- 
lumbia River fully sixty miles, and to- 
ward the south nearly two hundred, 
covering an immense amount of terri- 
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tory; and is drained by two rivers, of 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
miles in length. The whole population, 
probably, does not reach four thousand ; 
all those out of Dalles being either set- 
tlers on the small streams, or miners on 
the head-waters of the John Day River. 
Therefore Dalles has not yet much back 
country to sustain it. We are convinced, 
however, that in two or three years more 
a great change will have taken place in 
this respect, and that portions of Wasco 
County hitherto entirely overlooked, will 
be made to “‘blossom as the rose.” 

A United States branch Mint had 
been partially constructed at Dalles, 
which was designed to coin the products 
of the mines of Montana, Idaho, and 
eastern Oregon; but the opening of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and the diver- 
sion of bullion to the Philadelphia Mint 
consequent upon it, have rendered a 
branch at Dalles superfluous; and the 
building will, probably, be converted to 
other purposes. A woolen mill has also 
lately been erected, which is to be sup- 
plied with material from the plains of 
Wasco County. A fine flouring- mill 
manufactures a brand of “best Oregon ;” 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company 
have their machine-shops on a small 
island at the mouth of Mill Creek; and 
trades in general do a good business at 
this place. Churches and schools pros- 
per among the Dalles people, and the 
population is rather more than ordinarily 
intelligent. It is here that Mr. Condon, 
the enthusiastic amateur geologist of 
Oregon, resides. 

The name of Wascos was given to 
this division of the Des Chutes—so runs 
the Indian legend—in the following 
manner: The Indians being collected 
at the fishery, a favorite spot for taking 
salmon, about three miles from Winquat, 
one of them was so unlucky as to lose 
his squaw, the mother of his children, 
one of whom was yet only a babe. This 
babe would not be comforted, and the 
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other children, being young, were clam- 
orous for their mother. In this trying 
position, with these wailing little ones 
on his awkward masculine hands, the 
father was compelled to give up fishing 
and betake himself toamusing his babies. 
Many expedients having failed, he at 
length found that they were diverted by 
seeing him pick cavities in the rocks in 
the form of basins, which they could fill 
with water or pebbles ; and accordingly, 
as many a patient mother does every 
day, he adapted himself to the taste and 
capacities of his children, and made any 
number of basins they required. Wasco 
being the name of a kind of horn basin 
which is in use among the Des Chutes, 
his associates gave the name to this de- 
voted father in ridicule of his domestic 
qualities; and afterward, when he had 
resolved to found a village at Winquat, 
and drew many of his people after him, 
they continued to call them all Wascos, 
or basins. To-day the tribe is little 
known, but the county, of which Dalles 
is the metropolis, bears the name once 
given in derision to a poor, perplexed 
father for descending to the office of 
basin - maker for his children. 

The original Indian name of the place 
where Dalles stands was Wingzatt, 
signifying “surrounded by rocky cliffs.” 
There are many Indian names attached 
to points, in this neighborhood, of poet- 
ical significations. ‘ Alone in its beauty” 
is the translation of Gaz-galt-whe-la-leth, 
the name of a fine spring near town. 
“The mountain denoting the sun’s trav- 
el” is the meaning of Shim-na-klath, a 
high hill south of town, etc. 

Abgut three miles above Dalles is a 
noted fishery of the Indians, as men- 
tioned above, and opposite to it is the 
site of the Indian village of Wishram, 
spoken of by the earliest writers on 
Oregon. No village exists there now— 
at least, not any thing which could well 
be recognized as such. Like the ancient 
Chinook, it has dwindled to nothing. 
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Aside from the river itself there is 
little to interest one between Dalles 
City and Celilo—the upper end of the 
gorge-of the Columbia. There are rocks 
all about in every direction, a little grass, 
a great deal of sand, and some very 
brilliant flowers growing out of it. There 
are also a few Indian lodges, with salmon 
drying inside, whose rich orange color 
shows through the open door- way like 
a flame; and a few Indians fishing with 
a net—their long, black hair falling over 
their shoulders, and blowing into their 
eyes in a most inconvenient fashion. But 
every thing about an Indidh’s dress is 
inconvenient, except the ease with which 
it is put on! Some of these younger 
savages have ignored dressing altogeth- 
er, as a fatigue not to be undertaken un- 
til with increasing years an increase of 
strength shall be arrived at. 

The railroad takes us along under 
overhanging cliffs of plutonic rock, one 
of which is called Cape Horn, like its 
brother of the lower Columbia. As we 
near Celilo, we discover that we have 


by no means left behind high banks and 


noble outlines. Just here, where we re- 
embark for the continuance of the up- 
river voyage, is a wide expanse of tum- 
bling rapids, between lofty bluffs, ris- 
ing precipitously from a narrow, sandy 
beach. 

Of Celilo there is not much more than 
the immense warehouse of the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company, nine hun- 
dred feet in length—built in the flush 
times of gold-mining in the upper coun- 
try—and the other buildings required by 
the company’s business. Lying along 
the shores, in little coves, are numerous 
sailing craft of small size, which carry 
freight from point to point on the river 
above. The sun of an unclouded morn- 
ing gilds their white sails, and sparkles 
in the dancing rapids. The meadow- 
lark’s voice—loud, clear, and sweet — 
reaches us from the overhanging banks. 
It is at once a wild and a peaceful scene. 
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A short distance above Celilo, the 
Des Chutes River empties into the Co- 
lumbia, through a deep cafion. A re- 
markable feature of the rivers of Eastern 
Oregon is the depth of their beds below 
the surface of the country which borders 
them. The Des Chutes flows through 
a caiion in places more than a thousand 
feet deep. Where it enters the Colum- 
bia its banks are not so high, because 
the great river itself has its course 
through the lowest portions of the ele- 
vated plains ; and its bed is nowhere at 
any very great elevation above the sea- 
level. Atthe Dalles, two hundred miles 
from the sea, the level of the river is 
one hundred and nineteen feet above it; 
and the Walla Walla Valley, at a dis- 
tance of three hundred and fifty miles, 
has an elevation of a few feet over four 
hundred. Away from the Columbia, the 
elevation of the plains varies from five 
hundred to twenty-five hundred feet. 
Hence the great depth of the caftons of 
streams flowing on the same level with 
the great river. 

Along this portion of the Columbia 
the traveler has plenty of time to con- 
jecture the future of so remarkable a 
country—not being startled by constant- 
ly recurring wonders, as he might have 
been on the lower portion of the river. 
There certainly «is great majesty and 
grace expressed in the lofty forms and 
noble outlines of the overhanging bluffs 
which border the river for great dis- 
tances; and that is all. There is nei- 
ther the smoothness of art, nor the 
wildness which rocks and trees impart 
to natural scenes ; and the simple beauty 
of long, curving lines becomes monoto- 
nous. If it be summer, there are patch- 
es of color on the sere-looking, grassy 
heights; rosy clerkia, blue /upine, and 
golden sunflower. We hear the voices 
of multitudes of meadow-larks ; and see 
a few prairie-hens stooping their long 
necks shyly among the bunch-grass; or 
discover at long intervals a cabin, or a 
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flat-boat, or a band of Indian ponies 
feeding. 

We have leisure to study the pecul- 
iarities of this region: A great river, with 
a fertile country on either side of it, ex- 
tending for hundreds of miles back, and 
having an annual “rise” as regular as 
that of the Nile. But this overflow does 
not affect the lands bordering upon it, 
because they are too high. What then? 
Is the country unproductive? No. Itis 
a dry, but wot a rainless country. Rain 
falls at intervals from September to June. 
Light snows cover the ground a portion 
of the winter season. The soil is of a 
mellow quality that does not bake with 
drought. 

The first explorers of these high plains 
gave it as their opinion that trees would 
not grow below an elevation of two thou- 
sand feet, and that the lands adjoining 
the Columbia were only fit for grazing. 
This opinion, either borrowed from the 
early explorers, or suggested by the ab- 
sence of trees in a wild state, was also 
held by the first settlers —not only with 
regard to trees, but to all kinds of grain 
as well. There certainly could have 
been no more unpromising ground for 
the planting of trees than at Dalles. 
Yet, after four years of experiments, the 
streets of Dalles are lined with thrifty 
young shade-trees, and its gardens filled 
with fruit-bearing ones. Experiments 
with wheat have shown that it is not the 
bottom -lands alone which will produce 
crops, but the hills and ridges back from 
the rivers. 

Civilization began in either hemi- 
sphere in the rainless countries of Egypt, 
Peru, and Mexico. The reason is evi- 
dent. Civilization depends on the ease 
and security with which man harvests 
the fruits of his fields. The crop in the 
Nile Valley was unfailing, from the cer- 
tainty and uniform duration of the Nile 
overflow. In Peru, from the constant 
presence of moisture eliminated from 
the atmosphere in the form of heavy 
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dews, the cultivation of the earth repaid 
man’s labor surely. On the high table- 
lands of Mexico irrigation was neces- 


.Sary, but once accomplished, there, too, 


agriculture flourished unfailingly; and 
men, instead of roaming from place to 
place, settled and remained, until civili- 
zation arose and declined, by the natural 
processes of the growth and decay of 
nations. 

In these countries superior intelli- 
gence also resulted from the dryness of 


‘the climate; as it is well known that a 


pure, dry air is stimulating to the mental 
faculties, while a moist, dull, or cloudy 
atmosphere is depressing. It is evident 
that men in a savage state, having the 


‘obstacles of want and ignorance to over- 


come, have been aided by these circum- 
stances. Nor are they to be overlooked 
in considering the future of countries in 
the infancy of their development. The 
Columbia River Plains, owing to their 
elevation above the level of the draining 
streams, will probably require a system 
of irrigation by artesian wells, except 
in those parts bordering on mountains 
whence water can be conducted with 
comparative ease. With this addition 
to the amount of moisture furnished by 
the light rains and occasional snows of 
winter, this great extent of country, now 
given up toethe pasturage of Indian 
horses and a few bands of cattle, might 
be made to support a dense population, 
producing for them every grain and fruit 
of the temperate zone, in the highest 
perfection. 

Thirty-one miles above Dalles, we 
pass the mouth of the John Day River— 
a stream, in all respects, similar to the 
Des Chutes—with the same narrow val- 
ley, and the same depth below the gen- 
eral level of the country. What bottom- 
land there is along this river is already 
taken up, and there are mining-camps 
upon ‘its head-waters, from which a 
steady gold product has been derived 
for the last eight years. The high blufis 
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intervening between the Columbia and 
the interior country quite conceal any 
appearances of settlement, and leave 
upon the mind the impression of an 
altogether uninhabited country —an im- 
pression quite erroneous in fact, though 
there are thousands of square miles still 
vacant. 

Willow Creek is a small stream, com- 
ing into the Columbia thirty-three miles 
above the John Day River, with a small, 
fertile valley well settled up. After an 
interval of another thirty-three miles, we 
find ourselves at Umatilla—a small town 
set in the sands at the mouth of the 
river of that name. It serves simply as 
a port to the mines of eastern Oregon, 
and, as such, has a trade disproportion- 
ately large for its size.- Here the steam- 
ers disembark their passengers and 
freight; and the stages and pack-trains 
take up what the steamer leaves, to 
convey it to the interior and the mines. 

The Umatilla River, on account of 
its valley, is one of the most important 
streams of eastern Oregon. The Uma- 
tilla Valley, together with the bottom- 
lands of several tributary creeks, fur- 
nish a fine tract of rich, alluvial land, 
having a high reputation for its agricult- 
ural capacity. 

All the way from the Cascade Mount- 
ains to Umatilla—a hundred miles, more 
or less—we have found the rivers all 
coming into the Columbia from the 
south side. Rising in the Blue Mount- 
ains, which traverse the eastern half of 
Oregon, from north-east to south-west, 
they flow in nearly direct courses to the 
Columbia, showing thereby the greater 
elevation of the central portion of east- 
ern Oregon over the valley of the Co- 
lumbia. At the junction of the Uma- 
tilla the Columbia makes a great bend, 
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and flows nearly parallel with the Cas- 
cade Range instead of perpendicularly 
to it, receiving the rivers flowing east 
from the Cascades. 

It is nearly sunset when the steamer 
quits Umatilla to finish the voyage we 
have entered upon, at Wallula—a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles farther up 
stream, in a direction a little east of 
north. We steam along in the rosy 
sunset and purple twilight, by which the 
hills are clothed in royal dyes. About 
eight in the evening we arrive at Wallula 
—a port of Walla Walla Valley, and 
long a post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. As the site for a town it has 
much to recommend it, in the way of 
beauty and convenient location; and, 
also, much to condemn it, in the matter 
of high winds, sand, and the total ab- 
sence of vegetation. The bluffs border- 
ing the Columbia at this place repeat 
those harmonies of grandeur with grace 
which won remark from us on cther 
portions of the river. The Walla Walla 
River, which comes in just here, is a 
very pretty stream; possessing, howev- 
er, very little bottom-land near the Co- 
lumbia. 

The sand of the Wallula is something 
to -be dreaded. It insinuates itself ev- 
erywhere. You find it scattered over 
the plate on which you are,to dine; 
piled up in little hillocks in the corner 
of your wash-stand; dredged over the 
pillows on which you thoughtlessly sink 
your weary head, without stopping to 
shake them; setting your teeth on edge 
with grit, everywhere. And this ocean 
of sand extends several miles back from 
the river, on the stage-road to Walla 
Walla, whither we are going. Let us 
hope for such a merciful interposition 
as a shower! 
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66 HIS will put an extinguisher 
on our trip to-morrow.” 

“Oh,no! Imagine the glorious ferns 


after this crystal blessing. There will 
be a spontaneity of growth, as its result, 
which will be the very culmination of 
Nature’s gracious efflorescence.” 

“ Now, don’t be poetical, Aunt Effie. 
I want to know whether it is worth while 
to prepare luncheon; for, ah me! I nev- 
er shall rise above kitchens and cooking- 
stoves.” 

“Artistic in that, as in every thing 
else, Grace. Your boned turkey is a 
revelation in culinary science—a delight- 
ful commingling of the useful and the 
beautiful. Your curry has a rich, golden 
hue, comparable to summer sunshine. 
Your biscuit, white and creamy, like 
drifted snow - flakes ——” 

“Oh, bother! If we are really going 
to Saucelito to-morrow, I should like to 
know it. There is another deluge com- 
ing. Just look at the water-spout lock- 
ed up in that cloud.” 

“Nay, my dear, I am not weather- 
wise. You are aware, that, until my un- 
cle is conscientious enough to see the 
clear duty of dying, and leaving me a 
modest legacy, I am a mere mass of mu- 
cilage, plowing my way through the lit- 
erature of the day with a pair of scissors. 
I am a file of old newspapers—a drudge 
of the pen; not even having time to 
dream my dreams, or indulge in rever- 
ies. And then, you see, it takes a deal 


of practice to know just how to criticise: 
to pin an author’s meaning, as it were, 
and divest it from its verbiage; to tell 
what pages contain the gist of his work ; 
what to leave out, and what to make 
prominent; to seize points, and discern 


” 


originality —— 
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“Do not continue that subject. Please 
tell me, if the clouds graciously fold 
themselves up after this clearing-show- 
er, as you call it, you think we can go to 
the fern-brake in the morning?” 

“Most solemnly, Ido. Avaunt! leave 
me! I plunge into this book before me 
with savage eagerness to cauterize it. It 
is full of rich mysticisms, which are a 
menace of insanity to its author. Its 
forms of egotism foreshadow positive 
madness. It will be a curious study to 
trace the end of such a writer.” 

“Oh, dear! If you only would come 
out of your absurd theories, and talk 
downtome. How many of us will there 
be to picnic?” 

“Well, then: myself, and the me with- 
in me. One feeds; the other starves for 
want of a kindred soul.” 

Grace left the room, and shut the door 
rather emphatically. Presently, an odor 
of fresh bread and savory cake permeat- 
ed the house: evidently, she had made 
up her mind to go. 

And the next day proved a revelation 
of golden surprises and balmy airs, in 
cloud-land and atmosphere, which invit- 
ed us to throw aside all in-door occupa- 
tions, and gather into ourselves the ab- 
solute refreshment of broad - breasted 
fields and sweet, country by-paths. Ev- 
ery shade and tint of the landscape was 
harmoniously toned, as we left the old 
Mission—affluent in spirits, and bent on 
untrammeled enjoyment. Intercepting 
a Fourth-street car, we transferred our- 
selves, bundles, and baskets into it, with 
the indecorous haste of untraveled in- 
dividuals trying to catch the steamer. 
One might have supposed we hailed 
from Oakland, primarily, and carried 
about with us the inevitable watch, and 
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its accompanying “Excuse me; I shall 
be late for the boat.” 

Hurrying along the broken wharf, we 
soon were on board the Saucelito boat, 
congratulating ourselves on the prospect 
of an enjoyable day. Little bubbles of 
laughter, little dribblets of talk, a few 
“Oh, how lovelys !” and we were mov- 
ing. Grace appeared in a tidy toilet of 
crisp holland ; a distracting little basque 
fitted her perfect figure; a jaunty hat 
perched securely on her head, and faint 
odors of heliotrope floated out on the 
wind when she moved. But the hills 
had been beforehand with her. They 
met her ribbons with rainbows, and her 
crimped hair with trailing clouds of faint 
silver. Their broidery was fresh and 
green, and the wild blooms stood erect 
in a glory of color, redolent of perfume. 
Dew-drops flung their limpid jewelry 
over bush and bough, and the dancing 
leaves scattered the brilliants like bro- 
ken crystals, rich with quivering sun- 
beams. 

Esther made a specialty of boots. 
Such dainty littlefeet ; and a good, stout, 
thick-soled covering, especially gotten 
up for the obsolete art of walking, she 
explained — holding one out for my in- 
spection. 

The quiet self-possession of our third 
companion was undisturbed by our chat- 
ter. She was watching a sad-faced and 
quite ‘young girl, who had entered the 
boat just after we did. There was some- 
thing remarkably desponding in the atti- 
tude of this passenger; and a dreary, 
aching look in her face, that opened the 
avenues of sympathy. One was contin- 
ually attracted toward her without mean- 
ing to be; and yet, her eyes avoided 
ours. She gazed out over the water 
with a tired, sunken look, as if some 
great weight was pressing down upon 
her. Those lines from the opera of 
“Trovatore” seemed to be ringing in a 
doleful #ziserere in my ears, as I caught 
her longing, despairing expression— 
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“Ah! how death still delayeth, lingers, or seems to 
fly, 

From hima who longs—from him who longs—to die.” 
The pathetic words, and the deep, sol- 
emn music, beat their measures through 
my soul, while I watched the pallor of 
this girl’s face. A dry sob—more pain- 
ful than tears—came, now and then, from 
her parched lips. It seemed as if all 
the confidence, and belief, and hope of 
youth had gone from her; as if some bit- 
ter and tragical shipwreck had stranded 
her upon the barren shores of Despair. 
Mary spoke, with a tender sympathy in 
her lovely eyes : 

“Aunt Effie, some monstrous and pain- 
ful cross is laid upon that poor girl’s 
shoulders, and she is bearing it all 
alone.” The lips said not, May I speak 
to her? but the eyes made the request 
more eloquent than words could have 
done. 

I had charge of these young girls. 
With all confidence had they been com- 
mitted to me for a day of woodland free- 
dom. They were young, pure, beauti- 
ful. They had stirred sweetness into 
my cup of life, when it had else been as 
waters of Marah. But Mary was the 
only one of them who sought with me 
the dangerous uplands of imagination. 
Her shining forehead was stamped with 
the unmistakable evidences of genius. ~ 
Her sensitive nature amalgamated into 
itself the conditions of those around her, 
and in her heart was an angel’s seal 
of purity. And the sad, lone girl—what 
might she not be? Could I risk contact 
with her? Could I allow the currents of 
their thoughts to drift together? Where 
might it lead my charge? Worldly pru- 
dence came in to check the sweet tides 
of sympathy, and I telegraphed “No” to 
the beaming request. Ah! why did I not 
see the invisible hand guiding the young 
teacher to her destined work? Some- 
thing like disappointment stole over her 
countenance, but she acquiesced. 

“To compensate, Aunt Effie, read me 
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that lyric of yours I asked you for yes- 
terday.” 

The poem was short, as I finished 
these lines : 
“* Pause! her story soon is told: 

Once a lamb within the fold, 


Stranger voices lured her thence, 
In her trusting innocence. 


Woe! that none might lead her back 
From the bloodhounds on her track, 
Hunger prowled about her path, 
With its wild hyena-laugh ; 

Scorn came leaping from its lair, 
With defiant growl and stare ; 

And she grappled, all in vain, 

With the fangs of Want and Pain ; 
Hope and Mercy shut the gate 

On this heart so desolate. 


Ye who pour the wine and oil, 
Up, and rest not from your toil, 
Till, no more defiled by sin, 
Like the pardoned Magdalen, 
Kneeling in repentance sweet, 
She may wash the Saviour’s feet 
With her tears, that, as they roll, 
Blot the sin-stain from her soul.” 


The girl turned, and made a sudden 
movement toward me; and then, as if 
something checked her, resumed her 
seat for a moment, but hastily went on 
deck, wistfully looking seaward. 

Grace came up. “There! I know 
you are frightenirg Mary with the ex- 
tent of your erudition. Don’t botanize 
on the ferns. Just let us lap them up in 
luxurious ignorance of their class and 
order. Don’t let species be mentioned. 
Make no allusion to serrated leaves, 
upright stems, or fibre. But give us a 
whole holiday, please, without one par- 
ticle of book - learning.” 

“Agreed. I shall not trammel you.” 

We landed. The lonely girl still sat 
in the boat. Mary wondered where she 
was going. I tried to forget her. 

Up through delicious by-paths, all 
aglow with dainty blossoms. I luminat- 


ed trails, where the sun shot athwart 
our way in spears of flame, and glinted 
its threads of light upon us, making the 
leaves overhead transparent enough to 
filter its heat through their texture. The 
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earth had been cooled and subdued by 
the plash of the rain, and little germs of 
vegetation were springing in luxuriant 
renewal from their bath. No fevered 
plants, with their lips in the dust, ask- 
ing water; but radiating warmth and 
moisture from every pore, she fed her 
thousand blossoms ; while life multiplied 
itself in the swarms of insects tangled 
in the humid atmosphere, as if caught in 
a gauzy veil. All the growths of this 
sweet sylvan life seemed to regain, un- 
der the baptismal chrism, somewhat of 
the affluence of their June leafage. A 
long walk, but not a weary one, and we 
were in that remarkable cafion in Sauce- 
lito, overspread with numerous varieties 
of ferns. The jubilant and beneficent 
summer breezes had swept over them. 
The full bosom of earth had nurtured 
them. In their solitude her rich juices 
had permeated their slender stems, and 
their tiny veins were full of sap. The 
fervent sunshine had burnished them, 
and the richest hues of emerald had 
woven over them a garniture of green. 

“Tenderly, tenderly!” cried Mary; 
“touch the fragile things with no rude 
hand’”’—as Grace eagerly grasped the 
treasures, and trod upon them in the 
haste of possession. 

“Not so fragile as you imagine, for 
they will endure long after the roses 
have passed in Death’s dim procession. 
Months from now we shall see them as 
fresh and fair in our drawing- rooms as 
they are cosily hidden away here.” 

We reveled among the ferns; we gath- 
ered them by armfuls; we left our foot- 
prints in the moist places where they 
grew, and broke them ruthlessly from 
their strongholds. We clung to our in- 
dividual spoil with the greediness of 
misers. For mine, I intended trans- 
lating them into phantom leaves: de- 
nuded of their outer covering, I meant 
to reveal their subtile fibres in a marvel 
of white resurrection ; and I was care- 
ful to select such as were not toughened 
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by overgrowth. Esther looked like a 
wood - nymph, bearing her spoils to the 
spot selected for our midday lunch—ap- 
pealing to us, in her pretty way, not to 
touch them. 

“Tt is a wonder to me you have not 
aired your ideas about ferns, Aunt Effie. 
We all expected a lecture on the quali- 
ties and constitutions of plants, etc.” 

“The moral lesson to be taught,” I 
observed, “is ——” 

“Oh, bother the moral lessons! 
us discuss the boned turkey.” 

Light words and silver bells of laugh- 
ter, song and repartee, filtered through 
the golden sunshine, and made the air 
musical. A sudden lull, like that pro- 
duced by drops of rain falling from a 
clear sky, and the sad passenger walked 
slowly and wearily by. 

“I must speak to her, Aunt Effie; 
some unseen influence impels me.” And 
Mary drew near the stranger. She reach- 
ed her just at the entrance of the fern- 
brake; her hand tenderly touched the 


Let 


girl, and a gleam @f holy pity shone in 
her eyes as she said, very gently, “You 
are lonely, and I fear distressed.” 

A startled, pained illumination of the 
face —like a dim light in a sepulchre— 
and then that hard, dry sob. “Oh, young 


lady! do not come near me. I am out- 
cast and forsaken, forlorn and broken- 
hearted ;” and she sank on the ground, 
this time with blinding tears and a de- 
spairing cry. 

“Aunt Effie, come and comfort her. 
You can.” Mary’s appeal brought me 
to‘her side. 

A wild upheaval, a chaos and tornado 
of grief, as if the fountains of a great 
deep were broken up; a bitter, scathing 
torrent of words. And calm followed — 
a stony, desperate calm, as if the girl 
was petrified. : 

“ My poor child!” was alf I could ut- 
ter. There was no word of comfort for 
such a stricken soul as this. 

She lifted her swollen eyes to mine. 
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“ He was only ‘sowing wild oats.’ Zam 
blighted forever —a lost spirit in Hades 
now; and so young! I ‘came here to- 
day to die. But I thought I would keep 
her” —indicating Mary—‘“in sight till 
the last. I don’t know ‘why; but she 
looked so pitiful! There is no hope for 
me ; the lines you read have been in my 
ears ever since — 
“ «Hope and Mercy shut the gate 
On this heart so desolate.’ 
Mary whispered, “Did you not hear 
the ending ?— 
* «Kneeling in repentance sweet, 
She may wash the Saviour’s feet 
With her tears, that, as they roll, 
Blot the sin-stain from her soul.” 

“God bless you!” brokenly spoken, 
came from the parched lips of the girl. 

We brought her refreshments. Pre- 
paring to regain the boat, I said, “You 
will return?” 

With a shudder, “I do not know—and 
yet—yes, I will” 

“Please help me with my ferns,” said 
Grace, only half conscious that some el- 
ement of distress had blended its tides 
with our peacefully flowing river. 

Back through the same paths, but less 
light-hearted. The world seemed full 
of misery now. A tragic undertone min- 
gled its pathetic minor with our key of 
joy. The sweetness of the day had lost 
something of its completeness, and, as 
the sun dropped from the rim of even- 
ing, the heavens seemed farther off, and 
earth colder. 

But moods must not sadden young 
hearts. I took up one of my ferns. 
“Ere long you shall see a transfigura- 
tion in these. I shall lay bare the soul 
of the leaf, exposing its quivering fibres 
and sensitive nerve-tissues. All its red- 
olence of life will disappear in its im- 
mersion, and it will become discolored 
in stagnating water. Nothing more un- 
attractive can be imagined than the proc- 
ess. It is the corruptible putting on 
incorruption.” 
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“And after that, what?” questioned 
Esther. 

“Ah! then comes the most delicate 
operation: to reclaim it from its sur- 
roundings ; to hold it gently, that it may 
not be crushed; to separate that which 
is noisome from that which is beautiful ; 
to discern the perfect soul in the imper- 
fect leaf, and, last of all, to whiten it by 
the subtile alchemy of the chemist. You 
may find these fibrous leaves, in the early 
spring, lying hidden away in slimy pools, 
detached from the protecting branches; 
but capable of a resurrection, than which 
nothing carn be more beautiful.” 

“Do you heed the moral, girls ?” play- 
fully said Mary: “life from death—a 
white symbol of peace and rest.” 

The stranger bent toward the tender 
speaker. “You have saved me,” she 
whispered. 

Earl Grey met us at North Beach. I 
had never much liked him. Some pen- 
etrating sense of his selfish and exacting 
nature disturbed me in his presence, 
notwithstanding the winning refinement 
of his manners. And to young girls, he 
had that peculiar charm of deference so 
grateful, because so seldom rendered. 
If I could foil him in this pursuit of 
Mary: how often I had thought that; 
yet why? My lips chilled when I replied 
to his bland compliments. Something 
alien from his words always awoke sus- 
picion. He seemed to hold a lure in his 
silken speech, and I thought the traces 
of inward scars were discernible under 
the smooth whiteness of his face. I am 
no physiognomist, yet I could not help 
perceiving his trick of worldly wisdom 
was the result of experience. The curves 
of his mouth could stretch into smiles 
with facile readiness, or elongate them- 
selves into mournful unison with sorrow. 
“ A veiled face,” I soliloquized, as' I saw 
the occasionally unguarded expression 
of his dark eyes, which would be rolled 
upon Mary, at times, like great bowlders 
of jet, crushing the exuberance of her 
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nature with a cruel pressure. Vain and 
self-opinionated, he could not understand 
the self-abnegation of love ; yet I believ- 
ed him capable of being stirred, at last, 
by the very forces he set in motion. 

At the moment of meeting him, I had 
forgotten the stranger who had so won 
upon our sympathies. Turning to where 
she sat, I found her not. When Earl 
Grey came on board, I had remarked her 
suddenly shrinking out of sight. We 
felt disturbed and uneasy to have slight- 
ed any courtesy toward her, but con- 
cluded she had left us voluntarily, un- 
perceived. 

He came home with us for the even- 
ing. But we were dull and tired, and 
his commonplaces appeared stupid. 

“What are you brooding over, Miss 
Mary?” he questioned, after an interval 
of silence. “One might suppose, from 
the reaction, you had been sowing wild 
oats, rather than gathering ferns.” 

She lifted her eyes to his. “Sowing 
wild oats has heretofore conveyed to me 
rather a vague meaning: as if some car- 
nival of folly had drawn one into its 
vortex for the time being, from which 
escape was easy. To-day its signifi- 
cance has become a terrible reality, as 
of a maelstrom which destroys forev- 
er.” 

Grey laughed. ‘Quite a philosopher 
you are becoming. I think your Aunt 
Effie’s moralizing has infected you. Let 
me impress you with a trifle of worldly 
wisdom: to take the world as you find 
it, and leave it no better for having 
been in it; or cull from it no excellence 
or virtue.” 

It was a weary, vapid evening; and 
when the “Good-night” came, we were 
heartily glad. 

“That man has great possibilities,” 
said Mary, as she closed the door upon 
him. \ 


Nearly a year since our Saucelito ex- 
cursion, during which all effort had been 
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made in vain to ascertain the whereabout 
of our stranger- companion. 

“If she has passed from sight, I am 
sure she has not from my memory,” said 
Mary. “I feel that her lines of life, and 
mine, cross each other in some inex- 
plicable way. I am haunted with her 
sad, imploring eyes; and I mst find 
her.” I suggested a delicately worded 
advertisement. 

To our surprise it brought, as reply, an 
envelope, inclosing a skeleton fern-leaf 
and a name. It was dated from Napa 
Valley. 

Could it be possible, my old friend 
and school- mate had married a man of 
the same name nineteen years before? 
“My address” (were the closing words 
of her last letter to me) “will be Napa 
Valley, California. We shall remove 
there in the spring.” A few weeks after, 
came a newspaper containing a record 
of the birth of a daughter; and deep- 
black lines inclosed an obituary notice 
of the death of my friend. Since then, in 
frequent change and constant occupation, 
time had done its work of obliteration, 
and her late husband had become to me 
only a name and a memory. 

But my resolution was taken. “I 
shall go to Napa Valley to-morrow, 
Mary.” 

“And I with you, Aunt Effie.” 

The morning broke dreary and som- 
bre. A fog enveloped the city in its 
heavy folds, alternating with a dismal, 
dripping rain; and when we arrived at 
the gray, old farm-house, there was no 
sign of welcome: for the windows were 
closed, and a dumb, dead stillness reign- 
ed, disheartening and death-like. 

“ What if?” —— Mary could not speak 
out the dreadful apprehension which 
had settled down upon her. 

With timid steps we approached the 
broad piazza, overhung with neglected 
woodbines and creeping roses — hesitat- 
ing long, before giving the signal of 
our presence. We were strangers, and 
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could not explain the yearning desire 
which had impelled us to make this 
visit. We knew nothing of the inmates 
of the farm, and began to feel that we 
had placed ourselves in an awkward 
position. 

Suddenly a box of ferns, growing un- 
der the shade of a tree, attracted Mary’s 
attention. “Look at that, Aunt Effie! 
she planted them—she zs here—we were 
right in coming. I feel as if I was ap- 
proaching some crisis in my destiny.” 

The door opened; and a man of about 
fifty years of age stood before us—the 
saddest face I ever saw. We stood for 
a moment irresélute, then mentioned the 
name we had received in the envelope. 
It seemed as if an instant comprehen- 
sion awakened in his heart. He took 
us warmly by the hand, and said, very 
quietly, “Come this way.” The room 
we entered was one where Death had 
been before us. On a trestle covered 
by a texture of fine, white linen, reposed 
in marble frigidity all that was left of the 
young girl who had made so deep an 
impression on us. 

“My Annie,” said the father, “my 
dear, repenting, heart-broken child ! less 
than two years ago the brightest, and 
best, and loveliest darling of her lonely 
father’s home. Now!——” And the 
man seemed to grow taller, as he lifted 
his hand as if to smite down some in- 
visible enemy. 

We turned away. There was a seeth- 
ing volcano beneath the cold covering 
of his grief; and its pent-up fires were 
only restrained by some sense of unfit- 
ness in their outbreak. 

“ Look at the darling,” he said: “these 
ferns ‘were her constant companions. 
She brought them home with her, on 
the day she had given herself up to 
despair, and told me of thém, and of a 
sweet angel she had met, who stood 
between her and Death. All the long 
winter she busied herself in making that 
wonderful white cross you see at her 
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head, and fastening these fragile phantom 
leaves around it, which she seemed to 
have a faculty for making so perfect. 
Only a week ago she saw in the paper 
the inquiry she could not misunderstand, 
and soon after, handing me the envelope, 
said: “Father, send this to Mary. But 
for her, I had been ‘one more unfortu- 
nate gone to her death.’” He trembled 
with emotion. No need now to tell him 
who Mary was. 

But to introduce myself: “Annie’s 
mother and I were old friends and school- 
mates: you may have heard her speak 
of Effie Heald.” My recognition as the 
friend of his lamented wife was an earnest 
of his value of her, and we were at once 
made to feel at home, with a heart - wel- 
come needing no expression. The old 
housekeeper, too, was glad of our com- 
pany; and the feelings of the bereaved 
father softened under the tenderness of 
sympathy. . 

In the evening, while the dead girl 
lay in stony repose, and the larches beat 
drearily against the windows—while the 
rain came sobbingly down, and the wind 
accompanied it in a mournful requiem— 
weheardherstory. It was the old, oldone 
—the story that is repeating itself in hun- 
dreds of trusting hearts to-day—a story 
of happy lovers and garden-blooms, of 
vows meant to be fulfilled by a life- 
time of mutual delight; and then, the 
tragical shipwreck of innocence and hope, 
oftenest in sight of shore. The father 
had been upheld in his narration by 
the unexpressed sympathy we could not 
but feel; for Mary’s eyes were humid 
with moisture, and I listened in silence, 
too full for words. But his sobs broke 
into tears, as he said, with a stern self- 
pity: “Annie was motherless. She bore 
her cross with no ordinary courage; but 
it killed her with its miserable weight.” 

“And the one who wrought her all 
this wrong?” 

Annie’s father drew from a large leath- 
er pocket-book a letter. “Read that— 
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it is the last cowardly insult of a traitor- 
ous nature. And until the law provides 
requisite penalty for such, public senti- 
ment will uphold fathers and brothers 
in the infliction of terrible retribution.” 

There was vengeance in the strong 
heart of this man, which might culmi- 
nate in murder; and Mary stayed her 
hand from unfolding the letter, to entreat 
that he would spare himself a life of re- 
morse consequent on the commission of 
crime. 

He made no reply; but moodily strode 
up and down the room. A glance at the 
writing; and, with a still, white face, she 
handed the opened letter to me. I read: 


“My Sweet Litt_e Country Hese— There is 
a period in the lives of men when they are allowed a 
certain latitude denied to your angelic sex, predi- 
cated partly on its superior purity, partly upon the 
lax morality which scarcely condemns venial errors 
in ours. If we are swayed by passion, or appetite, 
beyond puritanical bounds, Society shrugs its shoul- 
ders, and says: ‘ Let be—they are only sowing wild 
oats.’ Attribute to this agricultural era my many 
faults, and cover them with the mantle of charity. 
Dearly as I love you, Annie, I dare not frustrate the 
hopes of my family and friends by fulfilling a prom- 
ise unwisely made. You are free from our marriage- 
contract. It is better to tell you this, now, than to 
deceive you again. Forgive me if you can; and for- 
get me altogether, as one unworthy of your love. 

“ Eart Grey.” 


I looked at Mary, unable to offer con- 
solation; for I believed her heart had 
been won. 

She smiled—a proud, self-reliant 
smile. “Do not fear, Aunt Effie: read 
this, also. It may please your poetical 
taste.” And another letter, with the 
same signature, was placed before me: 


** Miss Mary—I have told you my fate was in your 
hands, to be —alas! rejected ; but I can not give you 
up. And asin reply to my last, youasked time for con- 
sideration, I am transported with the hope that delay 
may prove propitious. Do not imagine I am actuated 
by a mere sentimental infatuation: I love you; the 
phrase is cold to express the ardor of my feelings to- 
ward you. I have told you | was wealthy. Send me 
word that you are mine, and worlds can not meas- 
ure my riches. Your every taste shall be gratified. 
Foreign looms shall weave their delicate tracery of 
color, on richest fabrics, to adorn my bride. Every 
feat of the shuttle shall reveal some new miracle of 
beauty to robe her graceful form. Lace - workers 
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shall create their dainty cobwebs to encircle her in 
their folds. Every suggestion shall be a fruition, 


every wish a command -——” 


“As if I could be bought with dry- 
goods,” whispered Mary. 

Without finishing it, I hid the letter, 
as,Annie’s father came near. It would 
only increase his anger and grief. The 
logs on the hearth blazed cheerily. The 
rain without had become a steady pour. 

“It will soon beat upon her grave,” 
he said, drearily—“ poor girl!” And he 
left us, to watch beside that pale, re- 
cumbent statue. So beautiful in death! 

The housekeeper entered, relieving 
the gloom by her hearty, motherly man- 
ner. She had taken charge of Annie 
from an infant, and spoke of her tender- 
ly and appreciatingly: of her life of de- 
votion to her father, and her interest in 
his pursuits ; and the sad history of her 
last years. After a time, she opened a 
little package containing some locks of 
her hair, and an ebony box filled with 
gifts, from which she begged us to select 
some keepsake in memory of her. 
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“We shall not forget her,” said Mary, 
taking a silken curl. “But one thing 
you must not deny me” —turning to our 
sorrowing host, who had again joined 
ys. “I desire this letter: it will only 
torture you to keep it. If you knew all, 
you would not refuse me.” 

“Take it. God knows what dreadful 
deed I might commit, infusing its bitter- 
ness drop by drop into my heart, and 
thus goading myself to madness.” 

We sat up all that night; and the 
next day, followed the quiet funeral 
procession to the last resting-place of 
the dead. White roses mingled their 
odors with the fern-leaves laid upon the 
casket, and a wreath of phantom flowers 
rested their whiteness caressingly on 
the name of “ ANNIE.” 

After our return from Napa Valley, 
Earl Grey received from Mary a sheaf 
of wild oats, and two letters: one, con- 
taining the cruel words which had pierced 
the heart of the trusting girl; the other, 
his own to her, with this brief line, “Ye 
shall reap that ye have sown.” 
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APE ST. LUCAS, the southern 
, extremity of Lower California, has 
been a prominent landmark since first 


visited by European explorers. The 
Bay of St. Lucas, whose western bound- 
ary is the cape, was first called by the 
Spaniards Aguada Segura. Don Se- 
bastian Vizcaino anchored here in 1602, 
when he changed the name to San Bar- 
nabe; but by whom, or why, the name 
St. Lucas was subsequently written, we 
have no authentic record before us. It 
was upon the shore of this bay that Cav- 
endish landed the prisoners taken from 
his Spanish prize, in.1537. The cado 
itself, although of moderate height, is 


plainly marked by white-cone rocks, 
with a natural archway. It is a pict- 
uresque point that has cheered the 
drooping spirits of many an ancient voy- 
ager, as all the ships from Asia, includ- 
ing the galleons, sighted this curious 
promontory, in order to take their true 
course for Acapulco; where both priest 
and monk watched by day, and raised 
bonfires at night, to welcome the weary 
wayfarers into their destined port. 

The perils of sea-life with those pio- 
neers of the Pacific main, can hardly be 
realized at the present day, when ships 
are floating palaces, which, with soaring 
sky - sails, sweep over the trackless wa- 





ters, making the transit between the con- 
tinents within the briefest time consum- 
ed by the Philippine ships in coasting 
from Cape Mendocino to Corrientes. 
They passed a year in recrossing thg 
ocean; still, these persevering advent- 
urers had their beaten route, and, as if 
by instinct, found their way into every 
zone and hemisphere. 

Leaving Acapulco, they run their lon- 
gitude within the fifteenth degree of lat- 
itude, thereby holding the favorable 
trade-winds, until they reached the limits 
of the monsoon, which carried them on- 
ward to their commercial emporium, 
where, exchanging their freights of oro 
and p/ata for the costly goods of the 
Indies and China, they reloaded; then, 
passing between the islands of Formosa 
and the Bashees, they plied far to the 
north, where the strong westerly gales 
swelled the sails of those clumsy sea- 
craft, as they labored over the crested 
waves of boisterous latitudes, till, arriv- 
ing on the coast of New Albion, they 
sighted the high land of Cape Mendo- 
cino, when, with flowing sheets, they 
followed along the shores until up with 
St. Lucas; and then, bearing away across 
the mouth of the Gulf of California, drop- 
ped their anchor where it had broken 
ground the year previous. Although the 
old navigators regarded the cape as a 
guiding headland, its true longitude was 
not known within hundreds of miles. 
And the peninsula of California was laid 
down as such in Castillo’s map of 1541. 
The same may be said of Ortela’s geog- 
raphy of 1574; yet, over a hundred and 
twenty years later, it was regarded as an 
island. The conqueror Cortez, in reply 
to a royal letfer of 1523, wrote that he 
was quite confident of finding a “north- 
west passage” around Cape Lazaro, 
“through New Spain,” to the shores of 
the Atlantic. The entire western coast 
of the peninsula is a continuation of bar- 
ren and broken elevations. At many 


points, the bases of the abrupt mount- 
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ains meet the rolling billows; while at 
others, low, sandy plains are seen, diver- 
sified with narrow estuaries of limited 
extent. This section of the Mexican 
domain, situated between the tropical 
line and the limits of the temperate zone, 
and cooled by the winds from the Arctic 
regions, revels in a climate unsurpassed 
on the coast; but the rain-fall during the 
season is so small that it can only be re- 
garded as an arid expanse. Heavy gales 
very rarely occur, and there are but few 
hidden dangers along its ocean- front, 
which possesses some very fine har- 
bors, and many sheltered indentations. 
Notwithstanding its fine climate and in- 
viting havens, the Spaniards found noth- 
ing to attract them, and the enthusiastic 
friars made but few permanent settle- 
ments, and generally at places difficult 
of communication from the sea; hence, 
their trade was chiefly carried on with 
the other Missions, and only Todos San- 
tos, Francisco Xayier, San Domingo, 
and what are now known as San Tomas 
and San Miguel, were places contiguous 
to the ocean. Todos Santos, which is 
situated a few leagues to the north of 
Cape Falso, is said to have been of more 
importance than all the others, but its 
roadstead is too open to be called a bay, 
anda heavy surge rolls in upon the shores, 
with a sullen moaning that has sounded 
the death-knell of many a boatman who 
ventured a landing. But the old Cali- 
fornians cared for little else than their 
bands of horses, herds of cattle, and a 
life of ease; consequently, they were 
unconcerned about secure harbors or 
bleak bays, except when visiting the 
ports—after matfanza-time—to dispose 
of hides and tallow, and obtain their 
supplies of foreign fadricas. 

The valleys—which were circumscrib- 
ed by barren elevations, or copses of 
cactus — were successfully cultivated, 
yielding in profusion the fruits of both 
temperate and tropical climes, wherever 
susceptible of irrigation from natural 
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sources; but the main dependence for 
subsistence, with the natives, was in 
their /rejoles, carne, and tortillas. The 
more fertile portions of the country some- 
times supplied the fruits of shrub and 
vine to the rough, grazing ranges, where 
only herds of cattle could find suste- 
nance. Tortuous trails fermed the only 
line of communication between the iso- 
lated ranch and mission; and the only 
means of transportation was the pack- 
mule, or the fiery cabad/o, throughout the 
whole extent of the Californias. A great 
outlet, however, for the animal products 
of Alta California, was subsequently 
found at the Bay of San Diego. There 
the Jesuits established a Mission in 1769. 
At this point, or in this latitude, it may 
be said, is the beginning of the prolif- 
ic lands—that reach northward to the 
forest and mineral regions — whose re- 
sources are being rapidly developed as 
the tide of immigration flows in, revolu- 
tionizing the whole system of enterprise 
and industry. The valleys now produce 


abundant crops, and the boundless past- 
ures are covered with bleating flocks, 
that yield their snowy fleeces at semi- 


annual gatherings. Instead of the tedi- 
ous Carriage over mountain-roads, or 
along the slimy sea-shore, to the pueblos, 
every indentation or headland in the 
least protected has been transformed 
into an embarcadero; and at many ex- 
posed points, where the heavy ocean- 
swell forbids the use of surf - boats, 
wharves have been run out, or slips are 
suspended from the high, shelving cliffs 
beyond the beach-waves, so that the 
produce of forest and field finds easy 
transport to the great commercial mar- 
ket, San Francisco. 

The chief ports of Upper California, 
before the annexation, numbered five; 
but at the present time there are eighty, 
including the embarcaderos, within the 
same boundaries, forty-one of which are 
south of the Golden Gate, and thirty- 
nine north. But the ancient adres 
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could not have chosen a harbor better 
suited to their wants than San Diego. 
Here they held uninterrupted sway for 
many years, the mission church being 
the manor-house whence emanated the 
laws of the land, both spiritual and tem- 
poral; and around this quaint edifice 
arose the Jueb/o, which is now crumbling 
to ruins. A new town has sprung up 
farther inland, along the bolder shore of 
the es¢ero, in anticipation of a southern 
California city, to be the depot of the 
commercial road that will bring the Pa- 
cific into communion with the turbid 
water-courses that reach to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Farther north are the old Mis- 
sions of San Luis Rey and San Juan 
Capistrano, now mere relics of Jesuitical 
power in past generations. On the bor- 
der of the Bay of San Pedro, perched 
upon the bluff, are some dilapidated 
houses, with a shattered shanty on the 
beach, constituting what is called Old 
San Pedro. Inland, about the shores 
of a small lagoon that branches from the 
bay, is the new town of Wilmington, the 
depot for the flourishing interior city of 
Los Angeles. A few leagues seaward, 
looms the island of Santa Catalina, 
which, in some degree, protects the port 
from the ocean-swell; and when the 
breakwater, now in course of construc- 
tion, is completed, it is expected the in- 
ner harbor will be much improved. Be- 
tween San Pedro and Santa Barbara 
are the embarcaderos of Yenemia, Bue- 
naventura, El Rincon, and Carpenteria, 
where the products of the neighboring 
ranches and vineyards find egress. 

The scenery along this section has an 
interesting phase. When looking from 
the roadstead toward Santa Barbara, you 
see, on the right, rough, jagged steeps, 
reaching near the shore; on the left, is 
an undulating bluff, where stands the 
modest dwelling of the keeper of the 
light, with its beacon-tower above him, 
and the valley between is covered with 
primitive and modern structures, from 
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the low, dark adode, with its grated win- 
dows and tiled roof, to the more showy 
style of wooden shells. Beyond, on the 
gentle slope, but with commanding view, 
are grouped the whitened church and 
mission buildings, that tell of “days 
agone,” when the bishop and priest con- 
trolled; and across the channel peer a 
chain of islands, severally named after 
patron saints, who were worshiped by 
the old-time explorers. 

The remarkable headland of Point 
Concepcion is situated near the western 
entrance of Santa Barbara Channel. 
“Once seen it will never be forgotten,” 
for, when “made” from the northward, 
it appears like an island crowned with a 
castle; but the structure is of vastly 
more importance than an imaginary for- 
tress, as it marks the entrance to El 
Canal de Santa Barbara by day, and 
at night its flashing light assures the 
seaman of his true course. Moreover, 
this noted promontory is regarded as the 
Cape Hatteras, or Cape Horn, of the 
California coast; for usually a change of 
wind, or weather, is here experienced, 
and the summer winds often blow a furi- 
ous gale. 

On to the northward, we pass the rag- 
ged points Aguello, Purissima, and Sal. 
Then opens the Bay of San Luis Obis- 
po, whose anchorage is behind a shelter- 
ing bluff. It is the port for the Mission 
of San Luis Obispo, which rests in a 
verdant valley ten miles inland. At the 
landing aimple wharves and store-houses 
are found, to meet the requirements of 
the increasing trade. Between this point 
and Monterey, the shore-line is diversified 
with undulating grazing -lands about the 
bays of Estero, San Simeon, and Carmel, 
dotted with farm-houses, and the indis- 
pensable corrals; with lofty mountains, 
which launch their steep sides into the 
foaming breakers, and deep chasms filled 
with the gnarled oak and forest-thicket ; 
and far up the retiring summits of the 
Santa Lucia ridge are seen clusters of 
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gigantic redwoods, in bold re/ie/, tower- 
ing above the highest spurs. 

On rounding Point Pinos, the quiet 
town of Monterey, with its naturally 
unique surroundings, is revealed in all its 
loveliness. The relics of old Jesuitical 
times can still be seen, but they are rap- 
idly passing away, and the mission build- 
ings of Carmelo—just beyond the wood- 
ed hills—which, with their blooming 
gardens, were once the pride of Father 
Junipero Serra, are nowa mass of ruins, 
save the church-tower with its iron-cross 
above it, which still remains a monument 
to that worthy apostle. Moreover, with 
the rude handiwork of the natives, he 
built up the whole establishment of a 
Mission, whose church was not without 
architectural proportions in its finish. 
The heavy beams for this edifice were 
borne on the backs of Indians for many 
leagues, or floated down with the fresh- 
ets of the Rio Carmel. The thick walls 
of masonry, the winding steps, and bap- 
tismal fonts formed of stone tell how 
faithfully all wrought to rear the temple, 
which was dedicated to San Carlos. Its 
length was eighty English cubits and a 
span; its width, one-fifth its length ; its 
roof was supported with arches of hewn 
stone, which gave the interior an impos- 
ing effect; and the surrounding land- 
scape of grassy vales, hills, and mount- 
ains, with the silver stream Del Carmel 
winding through it, where, in full view, 
it meets the blue waves of the Pacif- 
ic, indicate the forethought of a master- 
spirit, in associating about him all those 
beautiful images of Nature which would 
promote happiness and contentment. 
Within the walls of the temple Junipero 
was buried, but with no sign or inscrip- 
tion to mark his sepulchre ; and no rec- 
ord remains, except that he was laid 
beneath the church of the Mission of 
Carmelo, and searching excavations have 
failed to unearth the relics of the revered 
Father. The superstitious Indians still 
persist in depositing their dead about 
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the consecrated ruins, placing broken 
tiles, or fragments of stones, to mark the 
graves. 

The old church at Monterey retains 
its original front ; and the interior, though 
stripped of many of its ancient decora- 
tions, still possesses the paraphernalia 
of the altar, and the font; likewise the 
sacred vestments, worn by the prelates 
a hundred years ago, glitter in their som- 
bre repository. 

Monterey still retains the aspect of an 
antique California settlement. It was 
at this place—in “Colton Hall” —that 
the Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia was framed. On an eminence, 
toward Point Pinos, is the Government 
reserve, surrounding the old fort, with 
its flag- staff standing out in relief from 
the crazy barracks, guarded by a rusty 
field-piece pointed toward the skies ; and 
in a narrow glen near by is erected a 
plain white cross, in commemoration of 
the landing of those Catholic patriarchs 
who are famous in Mission history. Near 
the pier that projects into the bay stands 
the custom -house, which has withstood 
all the changes in°governmental affairs 
since the time the Aweb/o became an en- 
try-port ; and at the present day its sub- 
stantial appearance proves that due re- 
gard was given to style and durability in 
its building. In rambling through the 
town you meet many superior adobe 
structures, admirably adapted to the 
wants of the first settlers, being cool 
in summer, warm in winter, and proof 
against the attacks of Indians. Beyond 
the western outskirts may be seen two 
hamlets of fishermen, who are the an- 
tipodes in nationality, as well as in their 
aquatic pursuits; one party being the 
wiry, venturesome Portuguese, who pur- 
sue every species of the leviathan ceta- 
ceans, and the other the timid Chinese, 
who gather az/ons, and fish for sharks 
and other varieties of the finny tribe 
which are rejected by the more civilized, 
yet relished as delicacies by Mongolians. 

Vor. VIII. —17. 
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The two clans, although in close prox- 
imity, could not live more apart if the 
Sierra de Santa Lucia chain stretched 
between them. Monterey possesses a 
fine harbor, sheltered from every point 
but the north-westward; and although 
open in that quarter, vessels ride safely 
at all seasons. Its commerce is carried 
on by steamers and small sailing ves- 
sels, and is almost exclusively confined 
to San Francisco. 

The immediate coast-line froy, Monte- 
rey to Santa Cruz is but little better than 
a low sand-beach, with drifting dunes 
that disguise the extremely fertile coun- 
try beyond, where the wealth of the Sa- 
linas and Pajaro valleys is estimated 
by the cargoes of grain and other prod- 
ucts of the farm that are continually 
transported by steam and sail. 

Santa Cruz is situated on a fine pla- 
teau, with quick-rising hills in the back- 
ground, and the elevations on either 
hand are studded with wooded thickets, 
affording a pleasant contrast with the 
showy residences and public buildings 
of the thriving city—the outlet for a large 
extent of back-country. Westward the 
shore-line is bluff, with sheets of sand- 
beach, many of which wére landings in 
those times when men made small fort- 
unes in a season from a potato-patch; 
but they are now abandoned, as Santa 
Cruz monopolizes this branch of the car- 
rying trade. 

The surface of the continuing coast 
toward San Francisco is broken into 
hills, table-lands, and ragged mountains, 
checkered as far as seen with improved 
inclosures, or swarming with herds of 
cattle and sheep. 

On nearing San Francisco, one is im- 
pressed with the reality of approaching 
a great commercial mart. Ships, with 
flowing sails, and bearing the flags of 
many nations, are seen speeding on their 
coursé for that natural beacon, the South 
Farallon, or the picturesque headland of 
Punta de los Reyes; while others, out- 
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ward bound, are plunging through the 
rough, breaking waves, as they ply against 
the adverse wind with the ebbing tide. 
The fleets of coasters, too, of every rig 
and size, with their sails tautly spread, fly 
over the water like flocks of sea-gulls on 
the wing; and mammoth steamers, hurry- 
ing to and from every quarter of the globe. 
And if it be night, this thoroughfare to 
the metropolis is illuminated, from its re- 
motest landmark to the centre of its 
magnificant haven. Or, if misty haze 
envelop the coast, the shrill fog-whistles 
of Afio Nuevo, Pigeon Point, Del Reyes, 
Farallon, with the “syren” on Point Boni- 
to, and the trumpet of Point Lobos, warn 
and direct the anxious mariner. Thick 
weather is. often met with; and at such 
times every visible object becomes at once 
of unusual interest, and a stranger might 
well be in doubt as to the nationality of 
the port he is nearing (if he judge from 
objects immediately about him): as fre- 
quently the first craft seen is an Italian 
fishing-boat, with its lateen sail, or a 


Chinese hoy, half samfan, half junk, 
with its oriental rig and celestial crew, 
who still adhere to their hereditary mode 
of navigating. There is a grandeur in 
the scenery about the approaches to the 
Golden Gate, commensurate with the 
vast resources of wealth within its por- 


tal. To the left are the Farallones, a 
cluster of fantastically formed rocks, the 
largest of which appears like a subma- 
rine mountain spur, from whose summit 
flashes the vivid light that casts its rays 
for leagues seaward, mingling with those 
of its brother sentinels on the shore. 
On the right is the precipitous white- 
face of San Pedro; and away to the left 
are broken elevations, some covered with 
wild oats to their summits, others tree- 
clad, and others with immense bowlders; 
while far in the distance can be seen 
the prominent peak of Mount Diablo. 
Then, as you pass onward, a whitened 
line of foam may stretch from the Bo- 
linas Hills, on the north, to the sandy 
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south shore: this is the turbulent bar, 
and amid the yawning rollers is seen the 
welcome pilot-boat, bounding through 
the glittering spray, anon receding in 
the curling chasms, as if playing with 
the elements. At length you enter the 
Golden Gateway, whose volcanic walls 
have been transformed into battlements, 
crowned with the heaviest ordnance of 
modern invention. Still.on you glide, 
into the smooth waters of the bay, and 
cast anchor before the Golden City of 
the Western Slope. 

It has been conjectured whether Sir 
Francis Drake ever visited this bay; 
but when one views the silver waters 
melting away in the eastern distance, it 
seems hardly probable that he ever be- 
held them; otherwise, he might have 
sought for a “north-west passage ” with 
more prospects of success than did the 
Spanish explorers farther southward. 
Yet, is it more certain that he passed a 
season, and careened his vessels in the 
exposed bay formed by Point Reyes? 
The largest vessel of the Admiral’s 
fleet—the Pelican, of one hundred tons— 
only drew thirteen feet when deeply laden, 
and the smallest was but a mere shal- 
lop: still, where the fleet really did re- 
fit, as described by the historian, is not 
altogether clear. But these words of 
the narrator, “It pleased God to send 
him into a safe and good bay,” apply 
significantly to the lagoon which branch- 
es from the bay, and is named in honor 
of the renowned voyager. And when 
we read the accounts of Gray’s sailing 
into his harbor on the coast of Oregon 
with the ship Co/umdza, it would appear 
comparatively easy for the ancient and 
very practical explorer to have moored 
his pigmy squadron in the snug esfero 
which is landlocked by the hills of “ No- 
va Albion.” 

From Punta de los Reyes northward 
to Point Arena, the coast is abrupt, 
with its ridges well wooded, where not 
relieved by occasional tracts of open 
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country. This description applies gen- 
erally to the California coast north of 
Bodega, except at a few points where 
clusters of rocky islets jut out a little, 
and sand-shoals spread in front of 
“barred harbors.” These, however, 
are not met with, until closing in with 
the shore. Tomales Bay and that of 
Bodega lie within the prominent head- 
land, named after the Spanish adventurer 
Bodega, who, with Heceta, discovered it 
in 1775. Thence to Cape Mendocino 
the coast was formerly regarded as bar- 
ren, and nearly inaccessible to ship- 
ping; but now every gap and gorge is 
the site of a hamlet with its busy mill, 
or the residence of rancheros, surround- 
ed by their herds; and, wherever the 
foreland is shorn of trees, a net- work 
of fences inclose fields, shaded by the 
forest, with tidy dwellings scattered 
among them. Some of the outside har- 
bors, where at all sheltered from the 
northern blasts, are quite smooth dur- 
ing the summer months. Among them 
is that of Fort Ross, which is situated 
in a slight indentation eleven leagues 
from Los Reyes; and on the bluff, a 
hundred feet above, is the old Russian 
establishment from which the anchor- 
age takes its name. We say old, be- 
cause what remains of the primeval 
structures imparts an effete and romantic 
touch to the surrounding scenery ; and, 
when viewed from the offing, it presents 
a military bearing which reminds one of 
those isolated fortresses of past ages, 
perched within the fastnesses of the 
mountains, where the lord of the manor 
defended his own castle. Four bastions 
pierced for cannon, and loop-holed for 
musketry, constituted the main defenses, 
which were regarded as impregnable by 
the allied tribes who roamed over the 
then wild country, or became vassals 
to the Eagle and the Crown. Two of 
these semi-martello towers menaced 
the interior vicinity, while the others 
forbade approach from the sea—one of 
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which still remains, and, in its present 
attitude, produces a striking effect, as it 
inclines toward the dashing waves at 
an angle equal to that of the tower of 
Pisa. Evéry thing about the premises 
shows a system of order; and within 
the lines of the old stockade is the 
curiously built Greek chapel with its 
bell- tower, from which rang the call for 
both noble and serf to assemble and 
chant their prayers. In viewing the 
southern border-land, we think of the 
Jesuit missionaries, as accomplishing 
almost miracles in converting the na- 
tives, and founding the fuedblos. Yet, 
the Russian colony, under the direction 
of its determined Commander, estab- 
lished themselves here, in spite of oppos- 
ing Spanish authority, gathering about 
them their Indian adherents; and, by 
force of rigid discipline —both in eccle- 
siastical and domestic. affairs —held su- 
preme power over their acquired estate. 
However, there was hardly a pure Rus- 
sian among them—the officers usually 
being natives of the Czar’s American 
possessions, together with a force of 
Aleuts, and others who became seal- 
ers, sea-otter hunters, or soldiers —as 
occasion demanded—while the aborig- 
inal horde tilled the soil, watched the 
flocks that grazed upon the perennial 
herbage, or they pursued the wild game 
that enlivened the co//ado.and valle. 

Characteristic of imperial power— 
when the weekly moils were ended, all 
assembled, by command, for Divine wor- 
ship, according to the Greek Church 
Ritual; and woe to the delinquent sub- 
ordinate! for punishment was sure to 
be meted out in a measure that createn 
the most radical and humble reform. 
These summary chastenings for their 
spiritual welfare, although beaten in at 
the back, doubtless gave rise to the 
saying: “Go to church and say your 
prayers, or stay at home and take your 
dozen.” 

Both at Bodega and Ross the col- 
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onists maintained their settlements for 
nearly twenty years, where they raised 
agricultural supplies for the northern 
possessions, and collected the valuable 
furs of the otter and seal— meanwhile 
sustaining, at the point of the bayonet, 
their Sovereign’s will in matters of 
Church and State, against their jealous 
neighbors. But the Aleut in his daz- 
darka, and the peasant in his sheep- 
skin, have long ago left the domain, 
with the brigantines of Sitka, which 
made their annual rounds; and the es- 
tate of Fort Ros< has long since passed 
into other hands. Modern tenements 


have sprung up within the original forti- 
fied lines, where reside, in a sort of 
regal style, the present proprietors, who 
enjoy the pleasures of sea-side rural 
life, mixed with the refinements of the 
city; and the remaining Indian vassals 
are provided for,. having a cantonment 
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near by, where they pass their time in 
blissful indolence. 

The whole coast between Bodega 
and Mendocino, which is beautifully 
diversified, has a continued line of load- 
ing-slips, whence the products of the 
country are shipped to domestic and 
foreign markets. It is a novel sight 
to see the numerous vessels scattered 
along the precipitous heights, surging 
at their moorings among the rocks, in 
the midst of the rebounding ground- 
swells. Beyond the hills and mount- 
ains are wide-spreading valleys, smiling 
in the summer sun. Winding streams, 
fringed with the lithe willow and spark- 
ling-leafed cottonwood, water the rich 
plains, covered with vineyards drooping 
in purple fruit; while waving fields of 
grain, with stately oaks clothed in their 
deep-green foliage, stud the natural dia- 
dem. 





LESLIE LYON. 


Leslie Lyon, he was my lover! 
Now I hate him with hate as deep 

As ever my love was. Cover him over 
While he is lying fast asleep : 

Red leaves, dead leaves, cover him over 
While he js lying under the tree, 
Where he came a-courting me! 


Leslie Lyon, he was my lover! 
Out of his hand, so scarred and brown, 


He gave me his sword when the war was over, 
And I, for my love’s sake, twisted it down — 
Twisted it under, and twisted it over, 
And gave it back in the shape of a crown! 
Old leaves, cold leaves, drop from the tree, 
And bury him where he courted me! 


Twenty songs about my lover, 
All as sweet as a lullaby, 

Made I when our love was over— 
Oh, that love should ever die! 

And, as the child strings leaves of clover 
And leaves of roses, so did I 
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String my love-songs under the tree, 
Where he came a-courting me. 


Leslie Lyon, he was my lover, 
And he is as false as false can be: 

Fall and cover him over and over, 
Where he is lying under the tree. 

Down and down, black leaves and brown, 
And chill him and kill him under the tree, 
Where he came a-courting me! 
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INCE our father’s death, my sister 
S and I had lived together as of old, 
unwilling to break up hallowed associa- 
tions, and found ourselves, by putting 
our incomes together, enabled to live in 
a style of easy independence, wholly out 
of the question if expended in two sepa- 
rate establishments. The property had 
been divided legally, though, so far from 
possessing separate interests, my sister 


kept our old home precisely as though 
father and mother still lived to guide her 


household economy. In another year, 
I should have full control over my in- 
come, dependent upon shares in one of 
the great, profitable mines of Mexico. 
My sister was naturally interested in my 
plans for the future, as they would, per- 
haps, largely interfere with her own tran- 
quillity ; but I had no plans for the fut- 
ure. I was sailing down “ Life’s solemn 
main” as though it were never ruffled 
with storms, nor shaken to its depths by 
raging tempests. 

Still, matrimony I looked upon as an 
impossible luxury; and my sister, who 
was an old maid, and accustomed to ex- 
press her opinions of her sex very tart- 
ly, perhaps had prejudiced me, and would 
see me turn out an old bachelor with a 
grim satisfaction that I was so near my 
fate. In the northern portion of the me- 
tropolis of New England, there stands 
a large family mansion, profusely orna- 


mented with urns, and ox-heads, bound 
with the sacrificial wreath, evidently bor- 
rowed from some classic altar, and con- 
sidered “the style” a century ago. The 
immense edifice is three stories high, 
and, even now, would be considered 
magnificent, were it not in a ruinous, 
uninhabitable condition. One-half of 
the house was occupied thirty years ago, 
but the other half, even then, was de- 
serted and falling into ruin. The old 
trees shook their autumn leaves into 
the grand entrance - door of the western 
side, while the storms of many years 
had swept through the immense win- 
dows, long since destitute of glass. How 
the slamming doors and creaking shut- 
ters used to startle me, as I hurried past 
to school, when a child—leading to the 
impression, which became a belief final- 
ly, that it was haunted! A neglected 
garden surrounded the old edifice, in- 
closed with a fence, half brick and half 
paling, and on the gate was a brass plate, 
showing forth the legend, “INCHES.” 
The inhabitants of this moldering old 
ruin were entirely unknown to the neigh- 
bors. Some persons, of a social disposi- 
tion, had ventured to call, but were re- 
pulsed by a little, old man, who demand- 
ed, abruptly, “what their business was,” 
the side-door opening scarcely wide 
enough to permit the sound to pass. 
On stating their business to be “merely 
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a friendly call,” they were told, “We 
are not in society, and do not receive 
calls!” Of course, this rebuff soon cir- 
culated, every one receiving it as a friend- 
ly warning, if they did not wish to be 
treated in like manner; and “the old 
Folly,” as it was called, inmates and all, 
was abandoned to its fate. “Indeed,” 
said my sister, “that unlucky mansion 
has a curse upon it.” When I became 
of age, I never. thought of the decaying 
ruin, unless to wonder how it was that 
this old monument of the past had es- 
caped the “march of improvement.” 
The old hotel, the older Atheneum in the 
vicinity, had Vanished. How much long- 
er would the INCHES mansion last? 

My sister had a perverse way of keep- 
ing letters till after breakfast. “If they 
are good,” said she, “they will last till 
afterward ; if bad, we shall not lose our 
breakfast, as well. as our spirits: so, 
here,” continued she, one morning, “is 
a letter for you.” I hastily glanced it 
over, and found it an earnest request, on 
the part of the Secretary of the Great 
Idria Mining Company, to be present at 
a meeting of the utmost importance at a 
neighboring city, “as the stockholders 
were seriously interested.” In no very 
good humor, I rushed out of the house, 
for my sister’s whim of retaining the let- 
ter until after breakfast gave me two min- 
utes to catch the next train bound for 
my destination. I arrived at the depot, 
of course, just as the train was leaving 
it. It was too late, and I was breathless 
with my fruitless haste, not to say vexed 
in missing the conveyance which would 
have given me ample time for a thorough 
“canvass” of the stockholders interest- 
ed in the company holding the bulk of 
my small fortune. However, in another 
half-hour, a later train would take me, 
perhaps in time enough yet. Just as I 
was pondering whether to remain in the 
odious “sitting-room,” a young lady, el- 
egantly dressed in half- mourning, has- 
tened up the platform. “Can you tell 
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me,” said she, hurriedly, “whether the 
—— train has left yet?” 

“Like myself, you are unluckily left 
behind!” — 

“What shall I do?” 

“We shall have another train, by and 
by.” 

“ Alone—unprotected !” 

Noticing the agitation of the lady, and 
supposing her broken accents to refer 
to her loneliness, I offered my humble 
services, but she refused, with a de- 
cision that showed I must have mis- 
understood her. Her manners denoted 
the refined and cultivated lady; and, pos- 
sessed of youth and beauty, she natural- 
ly very much interested me, aside from 
being too late and anxious to depart, 
like myself. The whistle at last signal- 
ed the approaching train, as it swiftly 
and stealthily wound round the curve, 
stopping at the station on schedule-time, 
with screeching brakes and clashing 
couplings. I assisted my unknown into 
the car; and, it being rather full, I found 
myself obliged to take the vacant seat 
beside her. Not a word was spoken till 
we glided intp the depot of ——. To 
satisfy an irrepressible desire to learn 
more about the young lady, I listened to 
her commands to the hackman. “Drive 
to Lawyer Fuller’s office, No. 4 Court 
Block,” said she ; and as this gentleman 
was an intimate friend of mine, no soon- 
er had I dispatched my business, than I 
set out to learn that of the fair unknown. 
The lawyer met me with the warmth of 
an old friend. 

“Tell me,” I exclaimed, “who is that 
young lady that called on you this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, by the way, a towney of yours.” 

“ A new-comer, then?” 

“Not at all. She is Miss Inches, of 
‘the Folly.’” 

“Indeed! What was she doing here?” 

“Professional etiquette, as well as 
common sense, prohibit me from dis- 
closing my client’s business. Delicacy 
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ought to have restrained such a ques- 
tion.” 

My apologies were accepted, but my 
excuses were not sufficient to induce 
Mr. Fuller to give me the least informa- 
tion. 

“Will you,” continued the lawyer, 
“do me the favor, as you are returning 
to town, to leave this small parcel with 
Miss Inches? She brought it here ex- 
pressly for a person, who is now with 
her, I suppose, at her home. Say that 
I will write to her in a few days.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” said I, ea- 
gerly; and with the next train I returned 
home, reaching it too late at night to ful- 
fill my commission. Of course, my sis- 
ter wanted to know the history of my 
parcel. “Well,” exclaimed she, “that 
explains why the old man Inches has 
been furbishing up the habitable rooms 
of ‘the Folly’ these three weeks past. 
I’m sure that girl is from prone! I 
saw her, three days ago, going to church, 
with a foreign air about her that told too 
plainly of Paris or Madrid. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she was a papist! The old 
man never goes to church, and old Dea- 
con Jones says that is a sign of Popery, 
sure.” 

“What do I care whether they are 
papists or not? If you wanted me to 
marry the young lady, you could take 
no better means to induce me to try than 
by traducing her.” 

“Hoity-toity! as though a person 
should keep their tongues under lock 
and key, indeed!” 

The next day I called at the old 
mansion, and was met at the door, con- 
trary to expectation, by the young lady 
herself, who invited me into the old 
dining-hall, now used as a sitting-room. 
Dark oak- panels, the squares of which 
were ornamented with real deer - heads, 
seemed to scowl at the modern intruder, 
while the high-backed chairs and the 
lofty oak mantel recalled to mind the 
days whereof we now read, when the 


lord of the manor provided for his table 
by the skill and prowess of his own right 
arm. 

Miss Inches told me that she, too, 
had arrived home by a late train the 
evening before. I soon discovered that 
she was not only beautiful, but educated, 
and a musician of no mean ability. She 
had finished her education in a convent 
in Belgium, and very recently returned 
to her father’s home —intimating, at the 
same time, that the one she left had 
been a very happy home, and she re- 
signed it to cheer the declining years of 
her only surviving parent. But why 
should I continue these details? I was 
in love with the beautiful recluse of 
“the Folly,” and soon discovered, in the 
real, warm, unselfish heart, a favorable 
response. I felt that I had given my- 
self to one who would refine my rude 
stréngth by her feminine culture; who 
would feel interested in all that inter- 
ested me, and thus —ever responsive to 
my own best aspirations —gently help 
me in the struggle of life. In return, I 
promised to be all devoted to her; nev- 
er to harbor a thought unknown to her; 
and never to perform a deed unsanc- 
tioned by her. 

Laura had promised to be mine; but 
prudential considerations forbade our 
immediate union. I was looking for- 
ward to the success of some business 
speculations which should raise us above 
the harassing anxiety of dependence 
upon inadequate means. 

My sister was, for some reason, se- 
cretly opposed to my marriage with 
Laura; and she seldom alluded to the 
subject. One evening she remarked, 
with a smile, “You don’t visit your 
‘folly’ in the evenings?” 

“Miss Inches declines seeing any 
one at night,” I replied. “I suppose 
callers disturb her father; or it may be 
a European notion, for aught I know.” 

“No; those arenot the reasons. You 
don’t know her real reason—but I do.” 
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“Tell me, then, in the amplitude of 
your wisdom: what is it?” 

“She loves another!” 

“That’s a falsehood! and if you love 
me, or have the least regard for me, 
don’t repeat what you have just said. 
I might forget myself!” 

“T shall never repeat it, nor ever at- 
tempt to put you on your guard, after 
to-night, when I shall prove to you that 
my statement is true. You shall see 
for yourself with your own eyes; then, 
let your future be your own: I shall 
have done my duty.” 

She then told me that some time since 
a neighbor, whose residence overlooked 
the rear of “the Folly,” had remarked 
that the glass gallery of the half-ruined 
mansion had been repaired and cur- 
tained with lace drapery, and partially 
filled with hot-house plants ; that almost 
every evening, after it was lighted fith 
dull lamps, a young gentleman was seen 
promenading up and down the entire 
width of the house, with Miss Laura on 
his arm! The soft twilight, drapery, 
and flowers did not conceal the fact that 
both parties seemed to be on very inti- 
mate terms. My sister had spent an 
evening at her neighbor’s and had veri- 
fied the statement, and now proposed 
that I, too, should be convinced. I 
suggested an immediate investigation: 
we hastened to the rendezvous previous- 
ly planned by my sister; and there, to 
my utter confusion, was Laura prom- 
enading the glass gallery on the arm of 
a young man of about my own age! He 
could not be a relative, as Laura had 
told me, that, except her father, she had 
none in America. Still incredulous, I 
resolved to seek an interview at once. 
I tried the gate—it was locked! All the 
noise I could make at its still strong 
bars, short of rousing the neighbor- 
hood, would be unheard in the ram- 
bling old mansion, especially in the 
rear: still, I would not be denied, but, 
blinded by jealousy and the thought of 
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deception, I scaled the wall, and sneak- 
ed to the rear of the building; where, 
after stumbling over old-fashioned flow- 
er-beds and prostrate statues, I obtain- 
ed a fair view of my false love and her 
lover. This, then, was why I ‘had 
been told never to call in the evening! 
Should I force an entrance, and up- 
braid her who had so cruelly deceived me? 
No! What good would that do? The 
enchantress would only laugh at my 
frenzy. The lover—but of what use 
to quarrel with him? “Kisses!” Gross- 
ly deceived and utterly lonely, my brain 
whirled, but I felt convinced. I bade 
farewell, as J, left the garden, to all 
hopes of happiness, and to all aspira- 
tions toward a wedded life. A wander- 
er henceforth <n earth, with a withered, 
riven heart—and a curse on this house 
and all it contains ! 

The next day I astonished the white- 
haired, gold-spectacled, prosperous Pres- 
ident of the Great Idria Mining Com- 
pany, by offering my services, as a stock- 
holder, to proceed at once to Mexico as 
superintendent of our interests there. 
Such a person was wanted, but no share- 
holder had been found willing to under- 
take a task so remote, and of so much 
difficulty and responsibility. 

At my new post I flung myself into 
the details of the immense enterprise, 
with the feverish ardor of one eaten up 
with avarice. Every moment of my 
waking hours was devoted to the most 
searching investigations, and the com- 
bination of appliances with which to 
bring the mine to its highest productive 
power. Newshafts were sunk, old pumps 
discarded, discipline established, and 
New England economy practiced. The 
profits trebled, and the Directors, in 
their magnanimity, sent me “resolu- 
tions,” which I neverread. In the years 
that passed away few letters from home 
reached me. I became rich, but worked 


on with all my might and all my strength 
—to forget. When my sister died, | 
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was alone indeed. Wealthy, without the 
slightest desire for those things only at 
the command of the affluent! One void 
I felt, one thing I did want: my own 
home, and my own and only love—Laura. 

One bright morning I awoke to the 
consciousness that my fortieth birthday 
haddawned. Nineteen yearsinastrange 
land! I had been an exile as long, near- 
ly, as I had lived jn the land of my birth ; 
and I knew that yet a little longer, and 
I should never leave my present abode 
for any other. The expatriated man 
ever looks batk to the land of his child- 
hood with longing; and, should he ever 
be so happy as to return (o the scenes of 
his youth, he would find, alas! that he 
did not grow old with familiar faces, and 
familiar places. He would be puzzled to 
see so many curly pates of his boyhood 
silvered o’er with the stern frost of time ; 
and pained with the inscriptions on so 
many tombstones, already neglected, and 
turning weather-worn, in the grave-yard. 
He forgets those lines of care, that map 
out the sorrows of his own life on feat- 
ures seen by others, and not by himself. 
And his own gray hairs !—when he dis- 
covered the first one, how eagerly he 
pulled it out, and howold he began to feel. 
Yes, thought I, the overland railroad will 
soon whirl me back to my old home, 
but home no longer; and then, Europe 
offers an asylum for those who love art, 
and the perfection of that ease that nei- 
ther knows, nor loves, hurry and excite- 
ment. 


After sauntering through the capitals 
of Europe, I arrived at Brussels, where 
I found quite a colony of Americans, 
among whom were several acquaintances. 
Of all the places visited, this seemed the 
most home-like. The people here have 
settled down after thé struggles of life, 
content with the past, and hopeful of the 
future. Belgian cities were all built and 
finished long ago. There is no hurrying 
through the streets, blockaded with the 
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builders’ dédris. Merchants and trades- 
men all seem to have retired on a com- 
petency, and still continue in business 
just to keep their minds and hands em- 
ployed. No one seems to be very 
wealthy or very poor. There is much 
Court display, but nothing comparable 
to that of the “great” Powers. 

One evening, as I was dealing the 
cards at a whist-party, in the drawing- 
room of the two old Misses B , one 
of them remarked that on the morrow a 
dear bosom-friend of hers would take the 
veil at the Convent of the Ursulines—a 
ceremony she would be sure to witness— 
and inquired whether I did not desire to 
behold so novel asight. To this I read- 
ily assented. The next day we were set 
down at the great gates of an ancient, 
fortress-like building, and shown into the 
convent chapel, itself a large building, 
so arranged, by the means of an iron- 
grating and wire-gauze, that the nuns 
could be present at the services without 
being seen, though they could them- 
selves behold every body in the main 
portion of the edifice. The chapel was 
soon filled with a crowd of interested 
spectators, and the lights of the altar 
cast a brilliant lustre around the dark 
and gloomy chancel. To the soft, plaint- 
ive strain from the organ, the procession 
marched into the chapel, entering from the 
rear of the splendid altar. The bride of 
Christ was robed in the costliest Belgian 
lace, and was here solemnly to espouse 
the Lamb described in the mystical Can- 
ticle of Solomon. Then came a burst 
of triumphant song, followed by a solo 
voice. With bated breath I listened; the 
voice pierced my inmost soul, and open- 
ed all the old wounds afresh—it was 
Laura’s voice! 

I was told afterward that I arose from 
my chair in the chapel, gazed around 
the sacred building like one demented, 
and then fell to the floor in a fainting fit. 
Some gentlemen present carried me to 
the open door, and, finding me still un- 
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conscious, placed me in my carriage and 
accompanied me to my rooms. After 
many days I awoke from what seemed 
a long, unrefreshing sleep. My nurse, 
a kind old Flemish lady, bade me be 
“very, very still, as I had been very ill.” 

“T know that was Laura’s voice,” 
said I. 

“Doctor, he is talking in English,” 
said my attendant, in French, to a third 
person. 

A kind old English gentleman then 
came to my bedside. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “you have 
been dangerously ill, and are now in a 
fair way of recovery, if you are careful 
to keep perfectly quiet in mind ; for your 
body is very weak indeed, and the least 
excitement may cause a relapse and your 
death.” 

A whole month glided by before I 
was permitted to leave my room, when 
I sought my old friend, Miss B——, to 
make inquiries about the unhappy cir- 
cumstance that had occurred in the chap- 


el, and, above all, to discover the fate of 


Laura. She informed me, that, over- 
come with heat and the stifling atmos- 
phere of the crowded church, I had faint- 
ed—because, probably, already infected 
with the fever which had so nearly car- 
ried me off. As for the so/o singer, she 
was a nun who had for years displayed 
her great musical abilities in the con- 
vent choir; but more she did not know. 
She had heard that the Sister, Maria 
Pia, had also been too ill to sing in the 
choir since the unlucky day of the sol- 
emn procession. I returned home, and 
addressed a short note to Sister Maria 
Pia, requesting an interview in the con- 
vent parlor, and stating, that, having dis- 
covered, by the merest accident, the fact 
of her being a member of one of the 
most rigorous Orders of the Church, I 
supposed it was for reasons best known 
to herself, after a life of what charity itself 
would consider far from being commend- 
able. Our youth had now fled forever, 
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and we could behold things in their true 
light. With no warmer feelings than 
those of a brother, I begged to know if 
I could in any way be of service to her, 
and requested that I might pay her a 
long, last farewell, before leaving Eu- 
rope for my home in Mexico. 

Two days afterward I was handed the 
following note: 

“Si1r:— Feelings of delicacy, as well 
as the rules of our community, forbid a 
personal interview. You can be of no 
service to me, but by simply never think- 
ing of me again. The dreadful shock of 
your departure for a foreign land nearly 
cost me my reason, as it was unexplain- 
ed, and left me terrified, lest I had given 
unwittingly some cause for an abandon- 
ment so cruel. Years afterward, when 
my idiot brother died, I learned from 
your sister, in the midst of my second 
grief, the whole origin of your unreason- 
ing jealousy. Shortly after my return 
from Europe, where I had been edu- 
cated in the very convent of which I am 
now an unworthy member, I visited my 
poor brother, then in an asylum for the 
purpose of treatment. His melancholy 
was of a mild type, and hopes were held 
out to me of perhaps ultimate recovery, 
should the patient receive the attentions 
of one devoted to his exclusive Care. 
This task I imposed upon myself, and 
in the evenings, when his attacks were 
more frequent, I forbade the attentions 
of my iriends, to give myself up to the 
care of my brother. He it was whom 
you saw in the glass gallery. I did 
wrong, perhaps, in concealing his exist- 
ence, even from you; but my motive was, 
in case of failure, to settle my small fort- 
une upon that unfortunate being, and, 
making him as comfortable as he could 
be, leave him to the care of my medical 
friends and the ktnd lawyer at whose of- 
fice you learned myaddress. That fate- 
ful morning, when we were both too late 
for the train, I was on my way to bring 
him home to the ruined old mansion 
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which I then dignified with the name. 
If I did wrong, bitterly, in sackcloth 
and ashes, have I atoned for my error. 
Proud as you, I never left your sister’s 
side till she promised to keep my secret. 
Ten years of slavish devotion to an idiot 
brother and a childish old man (my fa- 
ther) had made me old. My bitter dis- 
appointment had seared my heart. Wea- 
ry and lonely, I looked forward to the 
day of my emancipation from my wretch- 
ed existence, with longing anticipations. 
The convent has no gloom for me; for 
its holy peace and silent corridors are 
balm to my lacerated heart. Here I 
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have sympathizing hearts, who have 
griefs of their own, but are ever ready 
to cheer on those whose hearts God 
alone car heal. My only object in writ- 
ing this is to show you that you were 
unjust, or, at least, mistaken. We have 
made shipwreck here ; let us look to the 
future for happiness, in that life where 
neither mistakes nor ignorance, neither 
passion nor error, can hide from our un- 
wary feet the snares and pitfalls that 
surround the feet of men. When we 
meet again, it will be in that land where 
it is NEVER TOO LATE, 
“LAURA.” 





CHINESE TRIENNIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


HE current of Chinese society, 
usually gliding along so quietly, 
is stirred to its depth once in three’ 
years by the literary and military exain- 
inations for the second degree. The 


assembling of fourteen thousand or fif- 


teen thousand students with their friends 
and servants, and of the numerous trav- 
eling merchants attracted to the place, 
has increased the population of the city 
of Canton by between thirty and forty 
thousand souls. 

The Chinese are a literary people, and 
feel intensely interested in the literary 
advancement of their friends. Literary 
success is the highest honor which they 
can wish their fellow-clansmen to ob- 
tain; and they affect to look down on 
any man who has obtained a position in 
society by mere wealth, or by military 
achievements. 

As the possessor of a degree holds a 
position of influence in the community, 
and has certain privileges in his inter- 
course with the mandarins, every one is 
glad to have a “friend at Court” to help 
him in a case of difficulty. Family pride 
and attachment to his native village, 
which is the form patriotism assumes 


in China, makes every one feel a per- 
sonal interest in the success of his near 
relatives. Every one hopes, with visions 
of present attentions and services, to be 
repaid with interest in fine openings for 
sons and grandsons, so that they may 
“‘eat the Empergr’s rice” as secretaries 
and privy councilors to his Honor or his 
Excellency, and that his friend will obtain 
a higher degree and become a mandarin. 

This examination is for the title Kin; 
literally, “exalted man,” or M. A., as it 
is Sometimes called. It is held in the 
provincial capital, once in three years, 
as a rule; but, as a matter of favor, an 
extra one is sometimes ordered to com- 
memorate some joyful event, as the ac- 
cession to the throne of a new Emperor, 
or the Emperor’s marriage. The can- 
didates should all have obtained the 
degree of Sin-?’sai, or B. A.; but in the 
present impoverished state of the im- 
perial treasury, those who have pur- 
chased a certain honorary title are al- 
lowed to compete for the degree of M. A. 
It is said the latter very rarely obtain 
it, except by bribery. 

The number of Aajin which may be 
chosen from a province, is equal to the 
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number of districts which it contains. 
Thus the province of Kwang Tung, of 
which Canton is the capital, is entitled to 
seventy-two. This isknownas “the fixed 
number.” Besides this, when wealthy 
inhabitants of a province make con- 
tributions (often compulsory) to the im- 
perial treasury, the Emperor grants, as 
a douceur, some additional Kujin to 
the province, and these are known as 
“the special favor.” They amount at 
present to 37, making the whole number 
109, for which there are sometimes 15,000 
competitors, assembled from all parts of 
the province. 

As the Examination Buildings, im- 
mense as they are, can not accommodate 
so many, the number is reduced by a pre- 
liminary examination. Those who pass 
this are termed wef ?saz, and are en- 
titled to enter. During this preliminary 
examination, which is held at the Hall of 
the Literary Chancellor, and extends over 
a fortnight, the names of those writing the 
worst essays are thrown out, until the 
number of candidates is reduced to suit 
the accommodations in the Kung Yuen, 
or Examination Buildings. Atthis year’s 
examination, the number of wef ?saz 
is reported to be about twelve thousand, 
increasing the chances for the degree to 
one in one hundged and ten. 

Since Dr. Kerr’s account of the Exam- 
ination Buildings was written, the in- 
closure has been enlarged, and buildings 
put up to accommodate two thousand 
more students. In the construction of 
the great Examination Hall there is no 
attempt at ornament. The severest sim- 
plicity prevails throughout. The inter- 
est which attaches to the place is owing 
altogether to the uses for which it is 
found, on examination, to be so perfect- 
ly adapted. 

The Examination Hall, described in 
this paper, is intended for the triennial 
examination, at which all the graduates 
of the first degree (Sin-f’saz) are re- 
quired to be present. Since literature 
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is cultivated in every part of the empire, 
and the same examinations are required 
by law to be held in every province, it 
will be remembered that there is a hall 
in every provincial capital, similar in 
every respect to the one here described. 

In Canton the hall is situated on the 
south-east corner of the city, just within 
the walls. Its length is 1,330 feet; 
width, 583% feet; and covers an area 
of 689,250 square feet. A high wall 
surrounds the whole, and two gates near 
the south ends of the east and west walls 
lead to the inclosure which admits to 
the main entrance. 

There are two great divisions of the 
Examination Hall: the ranges of cells 
for the candidates, and the apartments 
for the officers who superintend the ex- 
amination. 

Entering the main door, and passing 
the Gate of Equity, and the Dragon 
Gate, the visitor is admitted into the 
great central avenue, which divides the 
ground into two nearly equal parts. The 
avenue is lined with trees, and there is 
a stone walk in the centre, and one on 
each side. On each side of the avenue 
are the ranges of cells, and each range 
is marked by a character of colossal 
proportions, taken from the Thousand- 
Character Classic. They presenta most 
striking appearance to one entering the 
hall for the first time. 

On the east side there are 75 ranges, 
divided into 4,767 cells. On the west 
side there are 68 ranges, divided into 
3,886 cells, making a total of 8,653. 
Each range is covered by a roof, which 
stands toward the south, and is six feet 
high at the lower edge. A passage, 
three feet eight inches wide, extends 
the whole length of each range; and 
thus, all the cells in each range commu- 
nicate with each other. The cells are 
five feet nine inches deep, and three 
feet eight inches wide, and have grooves 
in the side-walls, which admit planks 
that answer for a bed at night, and a 
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seat and .table in day-time. During 
the progress of the examination there 
are gates placed at the entrance to each 
range, which are sealed up. 

In the central avenue is a building, 
two stories high, called the Observatory, 
which commands a view of all the ranges 
of cells. In the second story is an image 
of the God of Literature (wz Sing). 

A little beyond this building, an in- 
scription is placed over the central walk, 
“The opening heavens circulate litera- 
ture;” and near this, on each side of the 
avenue, are two small receptacles for 
waste-paper, marked “ Reverence writ- 
ten papers.” 

That part of the hall occupied by the 
officers who superintend and conduct 
the examination, is about one-third of 
the space included within the walls. 
This section is subdivided into two 
parts, which communicate with each 
other by only oné passage. The first, 
or “outer part,” is occupied by officers 
who superintend and manage the routine 
of business, copyists, etc. The second, 


or “inner part,” is devoted exclusively 
to the Imperial Commissioners and their 
assistants, whose business it is to exam- 
ine the essays. 

At the end of the great avenue is the 
“Hall of Perfect Honesty,” which is 
open on its south side toward the ave- 


nue. The essays are here delivered to 
seven officers, who receive them, and 
give, in return, a ticket, which allows 
the holder to go out at the Dragon Gate. 
The.essays are examined here, and, if 
there is much blotting, or if certain rules 
in, writing characters are violated, the 
writer’s name is posted in blue ink at 
the outside entrance, and he is not again 
admitted. 

In the rear of the “Hall of Perfect 
Honesty,” and connected with it by a 
covered passage, is the “Hall of Re- 
straint,” where the’ essays are received 
by three officers, whose business it is to 
seal up the outside page of each essay, 
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on which is written the name, age, resi- 
dence, ancestors, etc., of the writer. A 
list of the names is kept, and the essays 
are then passed to another officer, under 
whose direction they are all copied in 
red ink. From one to two thousand 
writers are employed at this work. 

On the right of the “Hall of Re- 
straint,” is a passage which leads to the 
apartments occupied by the Azeu-din, or 
Chief Superintendent of the examina- 
tion, and who presides over and controls 
every department. The Governor of 
the province is, ex-officio, Chief Super- 
intendent. 

Passing beyond the “Hall of Re- 
straint,” the visitor enters the covered 
passage - way which leads into the inner 
chamber, or green-room, called the “ Hall 
of Auspicious Stars,” where the essays 
pass the ordeal which determines the fate 
of the twelve thousand aspirants for lit- 
erary honors. On the right and left of 
the “Hall of Auspicious Stars,” are 
apartments for the accommodation of 
the two Imperial Commissioners, sent 
from Pekin for the special purpose of 
conducting the triennial examination. 

When the essays have been copied in 
red ink, they are sent to the Readers, 
who compare each copy with the orig- 
inal. The originals are then returned 
to the Governor, and the copies in red 
ink are delivered to the Receiver for the 
inner chamber. They are there divided 
among the two assistant Examiners, who 
select a certain number of the best, and 
these only are submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the Imperial Commissioners, who 
give the final verdict. 

TheCommissioners and Examiners are 
required to do their work in each other’s 
presence, and also in the presence,of a 
monitor. None of them are allowed to 
have any intercoyrse with persons in the 
other departments, and they are not al- 
lowed to take essays to their private 
rooms at night. The utmost care is tak- 
en to secure fair and honest decisions. 
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The police force required for the oc- 
casion is very large. One military offi- 
cer has general command, and he has 
under him thirty-six high officers, and 
twenty-four of an inferior rank. 

Printing is an important business 
within the inclosure, since the texts for 
the essays must be cut, and eight or 
nine thousand copies printed in one 
night. 

The arrangement of the cells is de- 
signed to give each candidate a private 
room, when, with nothing but pen, ink, 
and paper, he has a fair opportunity of 
displaying his knowledge of the classics 
and his skill in composition. The re- 
ward placed before him, and the num- 
bers competing for the same prize, stim- 
ulate to the highest exertion. 

The students always enter the inclos- 
ure on the eighth day of the eighth 
month, or of the “harvest moon”—some- 
time in September. The Examiners go 
in two days before. They time their de- 
parture from Pekin so as to arrive at the 
provincial capital a few days before the 
sixth. During the interval between their 
arrival and their entering the inclosure, 
they are supposed to be closely watched, 
and no communication is allowed with 
them after they go into the Kung Yuen. 
The Chinese law trusts nothing to a 
man’s honor, but supposes every man- 
darin to be a rogue, constantly looking 
for bribes (and is not far wrong in sup- 
posing so). Hence, a system of espion- 
age is constantly kept up. The degree 
of M.A. is something which wealthy 
students are willing to pay handsomely 
for; and the Master of Examination 
must make all his money in a short 
time, for his office only lasts for a couple 
of months. He is, therefore, well watch- 
ed, and no one gets access to him with- 
out paying well for the privilege. 

About noon, on the sixth, the Exam- 
iner enters the Auag Yuen. The man- 
darins are seated in their sedans, dress- 
ed in their robes of office, preceded by 
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lictors and attendants, beating gongs, 
and bearing flags and various insignia 
of office. The streets are lined with 
spectators, and have been alive for hours 
with crowds from the city and country, 
all eager to get a glimpse of the Master 
from Pekin. All aspirants must go in 
the Kung Yuen three times before the 
examination is over. 

It is now the eighth of the eighth 
month, when they enter for the first 
time. Go with me to the Examination 
Hall, that we may observe them as they 
enter. We will enter the old city by the 
large south gate, and, turning into that 
narrow street to the right, we pass the 
shops where artificial flewers are made. 
Notice the workers—all men. No nice 
work, not even fine embroidery, is done 
by the women in China. Now we come 
to the temple of Kwan Ti, the God of 
War, and the patron saint of the Mant- 
choo dynasty. We have not time to ex- 
amine its massive timbers and uncouth 
images, bedecked with red and gold; but 
the eye is struck with the neat appear- 
ance of the green, glazed tiles with which 
the roof is covered. A few steps more 
bring us to the Departmental Confucian 
Temple, where the degrees are publicly 
conferred on the successful candidates. 
On a stone tablet on each corner of the 
grounds is the inscription, “Civil and 
military mandarins must dismount here.” 
This is an honor paid to Confucius that 
none, even of the Chinese gods, has yet 
attained to: no one can ride past his 
temple on horseback. Passing along a 
street full of furniture stores, we come 
to the small south gate, and then we 
reach our desired post of observation— 
the gate of the Kung Yuen. The stu- 
dents have been going in since daylight, 
and the living stream will continue to 
flow until nightfall, for some twelve 
thousand men have to answer to their 
names. 

Each has a green bag hung round his 
neck, to hold his pencils and papers, and 
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is dressed in a long, blue coat, or gown, 
and has a skull cap with red button. 
Each man carries a stout piece of bam- 
boo--the yoke with which he will carry 
his load into the inclosure. His blank- 
ets, neatly put up in a sheet of oil-cloth, 
hang on one end of the yoke, and on the 
other, a large basket, containing eatables, 
tobacco, pipe, and any other article, not 
contraband, which he chooses to take 
with him. Many of the students come 
in chairs, but the majority walk, and have 
coolies to carry their baggage. At the 
gate, every man takes up his own bur- 
den, for Chinese and Tartar soldiers are 
on guard, and suffer no one but students 
to enter. Politicians are not more as- 
siduous in their attentions to candidates 
than the many sympathizing friends who 
accompany the students to the inexora- 
ble gate, where they leave them with 
best wishes and cheering words. 

Here comes an old man—eighty - six 
years old!—tottering along, supported 
by his son and grandson. He hopes to 
obtain a degree, as a favor; showing 
their respect for old age, and for the 
perseverance which leads a man to at- 
tend examinations, time after time, dur- 
ing a long life. It is said one of the 
students, this year, is over ninety years 
of age. He knows he can not enjoy his 
honor long, if he gets it, but he will leave 
a mame to posterity, and his native vil- 
lage will have the honor of giving birth 
to another Xun. 

Here comes a young fellow with satin 
boots, a blue button on his cap, and a 
blue gauze coat girded with a belt, with 
a large amethyst set in the clasp. Con- 
scious of his rank he strides along, with 
head erect, glancing at the lined way for 
looks of approval. The son of a manda- 
rin, he prefers to walk that he may dis- 
play his clothes. 

Here comes a jolly old fellow, drag- 
ging a basket-wagon containing his 
baggage along the street quite inde- 
pendently, and smiles at the sarcastic 
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remarks of the people! We feel like 
patting him on the shoulder, and wish- 
ing him all success. 

Look at that man. See his stiff gait, 
his peaked shoulders almost as high as 
his ears, his stooped back, his stolid 
face in which every muscle seems frozen 
stiff, his hue dull, cancerous, cadav- 
erous. This is a confirmed opium- 
smoker. His eyes have an unnatural 
glare. If you notice these students, you 
will be struck with the fact that so few 
of them have fresh, healthy-looking 
faces. More than half of them show to 
an experienced eye that they are addict- 
ed to opium. 

When we saw indications of ability and 
intellect in some of the students—and the 
number was very limited — we could not 
help but regret that, in China, men’s 
brains, like women’s feet, must be so 
cramped ; that fine powers must be devot- 
ed to the minute study of the puerilities 
and commonplace truths of Confucius and 
Mencius, and not be allowed to develop 
themselves by a wider grasp of thought. 
From their youth the sentiment has 
been instilled into their minds: “ Confu- 
cius! Confucius! How great is Con- 
fucius! Before Confucius there never 
was a Confucius. Since Confucius there 
never has been a Confucius. Confucius ! 
Confucius! How great is Confucius!” 

The rude contact of Western civiliza- 
tion, of late years, has as yet failed to 
put new ideas into the heads of Chinese 
scholars. The Chinese literary man says: 
“Yes, the Western nations surpass us in 
mechanics; in handicrafteand wealth we 
can not compete with them: but all this 
is material. In the lofty domain of the 
mind we surpass them ; in profound phil- 
osophical speculations, and in moral max- 
ims, we remain superior. How is it pos- 
sible for them, with their meagre alpha- 
bet of twenty-six symbols, to express the 
wide range of thought and infinite shades 
of meaning which our expressive lan- 
guage pictures forth by its thousands of 
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characters? Among all their Western 
sages, where is there one who has com- 
manded the homage of centuries, and 
molded the minds of millions, like our 
Confucius ?” 

When a man obtains a B.A. or M.A. 
degtee, he becomes, #fso facto, a mem- 
ber of the gentry. This gives him in- 
fluence, and opens up to him many av- 
enues for making money. Influence in 
the community is one of the most pow- 
erful motives which lead a man to seek 
a literary degree. Yn the province of 
Kwang Tung, at least, the gentry of the 
different districts form an organized body, 
known as the Kung Kuk, or “general 
committee.” This committee forms a 
species of municipal government, inde- 
pendent of that ‘of the mandarins, and 
which the latter could not offend with 
impunity. A member of the geatry can 
not be chained if arrested, nor can an 
ignominious punishment be awarded 
him until he has first been degraded. 

The power of life and death is said to 
have been granted to them during the 
Tai P’ing rebellion. At any rate, they 
exercise it; and the unhappy man who 
incurs their anger is drowned, or be- 
headed, without ever being tried by a 
mandarin. I remember once seeing 
thirty-six ghastly heads hung up on 
poles near an ancestral hall where a 
powerful “committee” sat. The crim- 
inals were executed by order of the 
committee. Confiscation is a common 
mode by which they punish offenders, 
and manage, at the same time, to en- 
rich themselves. Being invested with 
authority in their own neighborhoods, 
they sometimes exercise it more effect- 
ually than the mandarins are able to do. 

The Xwjin has the privilege of going 
to Pekin, and seeing the Emperor— 
considered one of his highest honors; 
and, while there, he goes through his 
examination for the Doctorate (7s Sy). 

The students, as they enter the gate, 
are searched for copies of the classics 
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from which the themes are selected. 
The Emperor does not reckon on honor 
as a “constant quantity” in his subjects. 
A part of the exercise is, that the re- 
member the context and circumstances 
under which the maxim was spoken; 
hence, a book is contraband. For the 
accommodation of the students, book- 
sellers have a kind of “diamond” edi- 
tion of the classics, in as small type as 
the Chinese characters will bear. How- 
ever strict the examination, the “dia- 
mond” sheets find their way into the 
cells in dumplings, fruit, and in the lin- 
ing of their clothes. At four A.M. the 
theme is announced, and in their cells 
they must remain until the morning of 
the roth. 

This intense mental application, the 
excitement of the occasion, and the heat 
of the season often have an injurious 
effect; and it is not strange that the 
nervous system of some of the twelve 
thousand gives way to the strain. Sev- 
eral years ago, eight were found dead in 
their cells, after the examination. 

On the roth, we find ourselves at the 
Kung Yuen early. The students have 
already been coming out for several 
hours. The doors are thrown open at 
daylight, and the candidates come out 
as they finish writing their essays. An 
immense crowd is collected at the gate, 
composed of friends, spectators, and 
coolies. The students force their way 
through the crowd. Coolies and chair- 
bearers seize baggage and person with- 
out question. It is the scene at a rail- 
way station or steamboat landing in the 
West, intensified as to the number of 
applicants for employment, and their im- 
pudence and recklessness. Some of the 
students carry rattans, and belabor the 
naked shoulders of the coolies deserv- 
ingly. 

On the last night—sixth of the ninth 
month—just a month after the Chu Kau 
entered the Examination Buildings—the 
list of successful graduates is posted 
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up. The whole city is on the gui vive. 
The excitement is similar to that on the 
day when the result of an important and 
closely contested election is announced. 
Large amounts of money will change 
hands now. In no election in the West 
can the excitement be more universal 
and more intense, for there are 12,000 
candidates, and only 109 can be elected. 
Every body is interested in one or more 
of these candidates, for they are broth- 
ers or cousins, uncles or nephews. This 
interest jis intensified by the fact that 
numbers in all ranks of society have 
taken one or more chances in the lottery 
on the names of the candidates. This 
form of gambling is against Chinese law, 
and has been pretty effectually suppress- 
ed in Canton by the present efficient 
Governor, Chang; but the lottery-offices 
have been moved to Hongkong, where 
their keepers ply their trade with impu- 
nity. 

In this lottery the prizes, instead of be- 
ing determined by a combination of cer- 
tain numbers, are determined by select- 
ed surnames occurring most frequently 
on the list of graduates. The betting is 
not on an individual, but on a surname. 
The most common surnames, the Chi- 
nese Smiths, Browns, and Joneses, are 
excluded from the scheme. For months 
before the examination, the Chinese dis- 
cuss the abilities and probable success 
of the. individuals of the different sur- 
names, with as much warmth and interest 
as sporting-men discuss the “points” in 
the horses of their respective pedigrees. 

Vor, VIII. — 18, 
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Such is a Chinese competitive exam- 
ination for civil service. In theory, it is 
fair. Every precaution is taken to award 
to merit alone ; but, alas! however good 
regulations may be, they are executed 
by imperfect men. In China, the offi- 
cials are corrupt; and there, as in lands 
nearer the setting sun, money will ac- 
complish almost any thing. Still, good 
results have arisen from the Chinese 
system. It places a powerful motive to 
study before the minds of the people, 
and has caused schools and academies 
to spring up all through the land. Ithas 
caused education and liberal culture to 
be esteemed —they are the marks of a 
gentleman. No doubt, too, it has se- 
cured a better class of office -holders 
than would have been obtained had their 
offices depended merely on favor. It 
prevents much class-legislation, because 
the number of officials is yearly replen- 
ished by men from among the people. 

Should a far-seeing sovereign arise in 
China, and introduce a more practical 
course of examination, much advance 
might be made. Tomen from the West 
numerous improvements suggest them- 
selves. After all, however, China has 
the honor of making office depend upon 
merit and culture. If, in carrying the 
idea into practice, failures occur, let us 
rather try to follow the idea, and improve 
upon its practical working, than throw 
aside the principle of a competent civil 
service because the Chinese have not 
been able to put their theories into prac- 
tice. 
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ABOUT SEA-LIONS. 


MONG the numerous species of 

Mammaiia found upon the Pacific 
Coast of North America, none excite more 
interest than the sea-lion ; even the valua- 
ble, and almost domesticated, fur seal of 
the Pribyloff group of islands fails to equal 
it in utility to the Aleutians, who depend 
upon it not only as a staple article of 
food, but obtain, by the sale of its silky 
skin, their foreign luxuries of every nat- 
ure. But the fur seal—Cadlorhinus 
ursinus—dwells only periodically in iso- 
lated places, while the sea-lion, although 
having an extended geographical range, 
is a frequenter, not only of remote and se- 
cluded places, but also of thickly inhab- 
ited coasts, entering inland ‘bays and 
rivers; at times disporting among the 
shipping, and quite frequently making 
some detached rock or reef, contiguous 
to the busy shore, a permanent abode, 
where it seems to enjoy its approximate 
union with civilization. The sea-lion is 
known, among naturalists, as belonging 
tothe sub-family 7richophocine, of which 
there are three genera, and several vari- 
eties, said to be distributed as follows: 
Otaria jubata, found on the southern 
coasts and islands of South America; 
Eumetopias Stelleri, which inhabits the 
coasts and islands of the North Pacific, 
from California and southern Kamtchat- 
ka northward ; Zalophus Gillespii, found 
on the coasts and islands of the North 
Pacific, from Lower California and south- 
ern Japan northward; Zalophus lobatus, 
of the Australasian seas.* 
ever genus of the 7richophocine the an- 
imals may belong, their general habits, so 





* This classification and geographical distribution is 
based upon the authority of the valuable work of J. A. 
Allen, on the eared seals, lately published ; with an 
account of the northern fur seals, by Captain Charles 
Bryant. 
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far as I have had opportunity to observe, 
are the same; the only difference being 
that those among their number who mi- 
grate north or south, conform, in some 
respects, to the various situations they 
may be placed in between the equatorial 
and polar regions.* We are acquainted, 
however, with only two genera, one of 
which (O¢aria jubata) inhabits the coast 
of South America, and the other (Eume- 
topias Stelleri), which we have met with 
between the tropical lines of the Pacific, 
from the Gallapagos Islands—which are 
situated about the equator — northward, 
on the west coast of North America, near- 
ly to Behring Strait, and west to the isl- 
and of Saghalien, on the coast of eastern 
Siberia. The first-named genus has a 
short, rounded head, prominent above 
the eyes, and a shaggy mane, which im- 
parts a resemblance to the king of beasts ; 
hence, the appropriate name, sea- lion, 
which was given it when first described. 

The Eumetopias Stelleri is of more 
symmetrical proportions than the O¢aria 
jubata, and very nearly resembles the 
fur seal, more particularly the males ; 
and, at a distance, it is difficult <o dis- 
tinguish between thetwo. The extreme 
length of the full-grown male sea-lion of 
the north may be set down at twelve feet ; 
its greatest circumference, eight feet ; and 
its weight, about one thousand pounds. 
Its head and neck are more elongated, 
and the latter is destitute of the mane 
which is characteristic of the lion of the 





* Doubts have been expressed as to the migratory 
habits of the sea-lion ; but I am fully convinced that 
there are individuals, at least, among all the north- 
ern herds, that change from the cold latitudes to 
the tropics, as I have killed several of the animals 
upon the southern coast of California, during the 
month of June, in which were found arrow or spear- 
heads, such as are used by the northern sea-coast na- 
tives,—C. M. S. 
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southern seas. Its mouth is armed with 
strong, glistening, white teeth, which par- 
take both of the nature of the insect- 
ivorous and carnivorous anfmals. Its 
projecting upper lip is furnished, on each 
side, with strong, flexible whiskers, of a 
uniform white color, some of which grow 
to the length of teninches. Its eyes are 
large, round, and full, expressing both in- 
telligence and curiosity. Its ears are 
cylindrical at the root, tapering to a point, 
covered with short, fine hair, and lie 
nearly in a line with the body. Its 
limbs, which are encased with a sort of 
thick shagreen, combine the triple nat- 
ure of legs, feet, and fins, and are far 
better adapted to locomotion in the wa- 
tery element, where, when excited, its 
movements are swift and graceful, while 
on the land, the creature’s awkward trav- 
eling requires great effort. Its body is 
covered with short, coarse, shining hair. 
The color of the adult males somewhat 
varies ; individuals of the same rookery 
being quite black, with scattering hairs 
tipped with dull white, while others are 
of a reddish brown or dull gray. The 
female is not half the size of the male, 
and its color is a light brown. One of 
the average size, taken at Santa Barbara 
Island, coast of California, in the spring 
of 1871, measured six feet from tip to tip, 
and weighed one hundred and eighty-two 
pounds. Both male and female have a 
double coating of fat or blubber, lying 
between the skin and the flesh of the 
body. These coatings are separated bya 
thin layer of muscular tissue. The fat 
yields the oil of commerce, although in- 
ferior in quality to that of the sea-ele- 
phant. The young pups, or whelps, are 
of a slate color or black, and the “ year- 
lings” are of achestnut brown. An er- 
roneous impression generally prevails 
relative to the size of the sea-lion, which 
is considered, by many, to be of mam- 
moth proportions. And, when describ- 
ing the larger species of Mammalia 
found in the vast ocean, there is a mani- 


fest propensity to magnify them till trans- 
formed into huge monsters, like the whale 
of the ancient voyagers, which “wore 
nine hundred foot long,” or that distin- 
guished specimen of the seal family, hon- 
ored with the name of “Ben Butler,” 
who, with his troop, holds possession of 
Seal Rock, off the cliffs of San Francisco, 
and who has been estimated at the great 
weight of two thousand pounds. The hab- 
its of the sea-lion exhibit many striking 
features. It not only dwells near the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic latitudes, but it basks 
upon the glittering sands under an equa- 
torial sun. 

On approaching an island, or point, 
occupied by a numerous herd, one first 
hears their long, plaintive howlings, as if 
in distress; but, when near them, the 
sounds become more varied, and deafen- 
ing. The old males roar so loudly as to 
drown the noise of the heaviest surf 
among the rocks and caverns; and the 
younger of both sexes, together with the 
clapmatches, croak hoarsely, or utter 
sounds like the bleating of sheep. A 
rookery of the matured animals presents 
a ferocious and defiant appearance ; but, 
at the approach of man, they become 
alarmed, and, if not opposed in their es- 
cape, will roll or-tumble off steep rocks 
to hasten their flight. Like all others of 
the seal tribe they are gregarious, and 
gather in the largest numbers during the 
“ pupping season,” which varies in dif- 
ferent latitudes. On the California coast 
it is from May to August, and upon the 
shores of Alaska from June to October; 
during which period the females bring 
forth their young, nurse them, associate 
with the young and valiant males, and 
both unite in the care of the little ones, 
keeping a wary guard, and teaching 
them, by their own paternal actions, how 
to move over the broken, slimy, rock- 
bound shore, or upon the sandy, pebbly 
beaches, and to dive and gambol amid 
the surf and rolling ground-swell. By 
the time the season is over, the juvenile 
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creatures disappear, with the greater por- 
tion of the old ones. 

As the time approaches for the annual 
assemblage, they near the shores, ap- 
pearing wild and shy. Soon after, how- 
ever, the females gather upon the beach- 
es, cliffs, or rocks, when the battles among 
the old males begin for the supreme con- 
trol of the harem—these struggles often 
lasting for days, the fight being kept up 
till one or both become exhausted, but 
is renewed again when sufficiently recu- 
perated for another attack; and, really, 
the attitudes assumed, and the passes 
made at each other, equal the amplifi- 
cations of a professional fencer. The 
combat lasts until both become exhaust- 
ed, or one is driven from the ground, or 
perhaps both become so reduced that a 
third party, fresh from his winter mi- 
gration, drives them from the coveted 
charge. The vanquished animals then 
slink off to some retired spot, as if dis- 
graced. At times, however, two or more 
will have charge of the same rookery; 
but, in such instances, frequent defiant 
growlings and petty battles occur. 


There is but little attachment mani-. 


fested between the sexes; indeed, much 
of the Turkish nature is apparent. The 
females, however, show affection for their 
offspring; but, if alarmed when on the 
land, they will instantly desert them, 
and take to the water. The ydung cubs, 
on the other hand, are the most fractious 
and savage little creatures imaginable, 
especially if awakened from their near- 
ly continuous sleeping; and frequently, 
when a mother reclines to nurse her sin- 
gle whelp, a swarm of others will per- 
haps contend for the same favor. To 
give a more extended and detailed ac- 
count of these interesting animals, we 
will relate a brief sketch of a sealing 
season upon Santa Barbara Island. 

It was near the end of May, 1852, 
when we arrived; and, soon after, the 
rookeries of clapmatches, which were 
scattered around the island, began to 
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augment, and large numbers of the huge 
males made their appearance, belching 
forth their sharp, ugly howls, and leap- 
ing out of, or darting through, the water 
with surprising velocity, and frequently 
diving outside the rollers, the next mo- 
ment emerging from the foaming break- 
ers, and waddling up the beach, or, 
with seeming effort, climbing some kelp- 
fringed rock, to doze in the scorching 
sunbeams, while others would lie sleep- 
ing or playing among the beds of sea- 
weed, with their heads and outstretched 
limbs above the surface. Buta few days 
elapsed before a general contention be- 
gan for the mastery of the different rook- 
eries, and the victims of the bloody en- 
counters were to be seen on all sides of 
the island, with torn lips, or mutilated 
limbs and gashed sides; while, now and 
then, an unfortunate creature would be 
met with, minus an eye, or with the orb 
turned out of its socket, together with 
other wounds presenting a ghastly ap- 
pearance. As the time of “hauling up” 
drew near, the island became one mass 
of animation: every beach, rock, and 
cliff, where a seal could find a foothold, 
became its resting-place ; while a count- 
less herd of old males capped the sum- 
mit, and the united clamorings of the 
vast assemblage could be heard, in a 
calm day, for miles at sea. The south 
side of the island is high and precip- 
itous, with a projecting ledge hardly per- 
ceptible from the beach below, upon 
which one immense lion managed to 
climb, and there remained for several 
weeks—till the season was over. How 
he ascended, or in what manner he re- 
tired to the water, was a mystery to our 
numerous ship’s-crew, as he came and 
went in the night; for “Old Gray”—as 
named by the sailors—was closely watch- 
ed in his elevated position during the 
time the men were engaged at their work 
on shore. 

None but the adult males were capt- 
ured, which was usually done by shoot- 
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ing them in the ear or near it; for a ball 
in any other part of the body had no more 
effect than it would in a grizzly bear. 
Occasionally, however, they are taken 
with the club and lance, only shooting a 
few of the masters of the herd. This is 
easily accomplished with an experienced 
crew, if there is sufficient ground back 
from the beach for the animals to retreat. 
An instance occurred, during our stay, 
which not only displayed the sagacity of 
the animals, but also their yielding dis- 
position, when hard pressed in certain 
situations, as if naturally designed to be 
slain in numbers equal to the demands 


of their human pursuers. On the lee- 


side of Santa Barbara there was a pret- 
ty plateau, elevated less than a hundred 
feet above the sea, which stretched to 
the brink of a cliff that overhung the 
shore, and a narrow gorge led up from 
the beach, through which the animals 
crawled to their favorite resting - place. 
As the sun dipped behind the hills, fifty 
to a hundred males would congregate 
upon the spot, and there remain till the 
boats were lowered in the morning, 
when immediately the whole flock would 
quietly slip off into the sea and gambol 
about during the day, returning as they 
saw the boats again leave the island for 
the ship. Several unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to take them; but, at last, 
while a fresh breeze was blowing direct- 
ly from the shore, which prevented their 
scenting the hunters, they landed some 
distance from the rookery, then cau- 
tiously advanced, and suddenly, with 
flourish of muskets, clubs, lances, and 
yelling, rushed up within a few yards of 
them, while the pleading creatures, with 
lolling tongues and glaring eyes, were 
quite overcome with dismay, and re- 
mained nearly motionless. At last, two 
overgrown animals broke through the 
line formed by the men, but they paid 
the penalty with their lives before reach- 
ing the water. A few moments passed, 
when all hands moved slowly toward the 


rookery, which as slowly retreated. This 
maneuvre is called “ turning them,” and, 
when once accomplished, the disheartea- 
ed creatures appear to abandon all hope 
of escape, and resign themselves to their 
fate. The herd at this time numbered 
seventy-five, which were soon dispatch- 
ed, by shooting the largest ones, and 
clubbing and lancing the others, save 
one young lion, which was spared to as- 
certain whether it would make any re- 
sistance by being driven over the hills 
beyond. The poor creature only moved 
along through the prickly pears that 
covered the ground when compelled by 
his cruel pursuers; and, at last, with an 
imploring look and writhing in pain, it 
would hold out its fin-like arms, which 
were pierced with thorns, in such a man- 
ner as to touch the sympathy of the bar- 
barous sealers, who instantly put the 
sufferer out of its misery by the stroke 
of a heavy club. 

As soonas the animal is killed, the long- 
est spires of its whiskers are pulled out, 
then it is skinned, and its coating of fat 
cut in sections from its body and trans- 
ported to the vessel, where, after being 
“minced,” the oil is extracted by boil- 
ing. A portion of the estes is taken 
out, which, with. the selected spires of 
the whiskers, find a market in China— 
the former being used medicinally, and 
the latter for personal ornaments. 

At the close of the season—which lasts 
about three months, on the California 
coast—a large majority of the great herd, 
both male and female, return to the wa- 
ter, and roam in all directions over the 
ocean in quest of food, as but few of 
their numbers could find sustenance 
about the waters contiguous to the isl- 
and which is their annual resorting-place. 
They live on fish, zo//usca, crustaceans, 
and sea- fowls, with the invariable addi- 
tion of a few pebbles or smooth stones, 
some of which are a pound in weight. 
Their principal feathery food, however, 
is the penguin, in the southern hemi- 
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sphere, and the gulls in the northern; 
while the manner in which they decoy 
and catch the gaviota of the Mexican 
and California coasts, displays no little 
degree of cunning. When in pursuit, 
the animal dives deeply under water and 
swims a distance from where it disap- 
peared, then, rising cautiously, it ex- 
poses the tip of its nose above the sur- 
face, at the same time giving it a rotary 
motion, like that of a water-bug at play; 
and the unwary bird on the wing, seeing 
the object near by, alights to catch it, 
while the lion, at the same morkent, set- 
tles beneath the waves, and at one bound, 
with extended jaws, seizes its screaming 
prey, and instantly devours it. 

A few years ago great numbers of sea- 
lions were taken along the coast of Up- 
per and Lower California, and thousands 
of barrels of oil obtained. The number 
of seals slain exclusively for their oil 
would appear fabulous, when we realize 
the fact that each animal produces only 
about five gallons. Their thick, coarse- 
grained skins were not considered worth 
preparing for market, in a country where 
manual labor was so highly valued. 

But while the civilized sealers, plying 
their vocation along the sea-board of Cal- 
ifornia and Mexico, wantonly destroyed 
the Leon marino, chiefly for the paltry 
product of its fatty covering, the simple 
Aleutians of the Alaskan region derive 
from these amphibia many of their indis- 
pensable articles of domestic use ; and it 
appears an instructing fact in the order 
of Providence, that the northern belt of 
coast, which is clothed with gigantic for- 
ests, and swarming with terrestrial ani- 
mals of the chase, whereby the natives 
of the wooded regions find means of 
transport across the inland waters, and 
ample clothing from the skins of the an- 
imals which range through their hunt- 
ing- grounds, that the thousand islands 
which diversify the shore between the 
capes of Mendocino and Ommany are 
but sparsely inhabited by the exmeto- 
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pias, and those found are turned to little 
account by the semi-aquatic savage. 
But upon the seal-islands of Alaska, 
where the only timber at hand is that 
drifted from the great rivers draining 
the wooded main-land, we find rookeries 
of the largest sea-lions met with on the 
shores of the Pacific, gathered with the 
great herds of fur-seals which consti- 
tute the chief wealth of Alaska; and al- 
though the two species differ somewhat 
in their character, still they are found 
peacefully occupying the same breeding- 
grounds. 

The principal rookery of sea-lions on 
St. Paul Island is near its north-east 
point; and to this place the natives re- 
sort, between the toils of the fur-seal 
season, to make their annual “drive” to 
their village, which is clustered about 
the slope and glen of the opposite shore. 
This “drive,” to the good-natured Aleuts, 
is what the buffalo-hunt has been to the 
“ Red-skins” on the plains of the Platte, 
or matanza-time with the old Califor- 
nians ; for the party starts out as on a 
sporting foray, and at night they stealth- 
ily get between the herd of immense 
creatures and the water ; then, with their 
professional strategy, they manage to 
“cut out” six or eight of the largest at 
a time, and drive them a short distance 
inland, where they are guarded till a 
band of two or three hundred are assem- 
bled. Formerly the implement used in 
driving was a pole with a small flag at 
the end; but, since our adopted country- 
folks have become more Americanized, 
that Yankee production, a cotton um- 
brella, has been substituted, and it is 
said that any refractory sivéch among 
the “drive” is instantly subdued by the 
sudden expansion and contraction of the 
umbrella, in the hands of the pursuing 
native. 

To collect the desired number for 
the yearly supply involves several days: 
therefore the whole throng of villagers 
set out prepared with every thing need- 
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ful for their campaign; and as the work 
of driving goes on only at night, the day 
is passed in sleeping and cooking their 
food by smoldering fires of drift- wood 
and seal-fat, sheltered by their umbrel- 
las, or a sort of tent contrived by spread- 
ing blankets and garments over whales’ 
ribs, in lieu of tent-poles; never forget- 
ting in their repast the fragrant chz, which 
is quaffed by numberless cups from the 
steaming sam-o-var. At length, the whole 
troop of animals being assembled, a flash 
of umbrellas here and there, with the call 
of the herdsmen, bring all into moving 
phalanx. But the time for driving must 
be either at night, after the dew has fall- 
en, or a dark, misty, or rainy day; for the 
thick mat of grass that covers the land 
must be wet, in order that the animals 
may easily slip along in their vaulting gait 
over the green road to their place of ex- 
ecution. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, the march does not exceed 
six miles in twenty-four hours; and it be- 
ing a distance of four leagues or more 
to the village, three days and nights are 
usually spent before they arrive at the 
slaughtering place. There they are al- 
lowed to remain quiet .for a day, to cool 
their blood, which becomes much heat- 
ed by the tedious journey; after which, 
they are killed by shooting. The dead 
animals are then skinned, and their hides 
packed in tiers till fermented sufficiently 
to start the hair, when they are stretched 
on frames to dry, and eventually become 
the covering or planking for the Aleu- 
tian daidarkas and baidarras. The fat 
is taken off and used for fuel, or the 
oil is rendered to burn in their lamps. 
The flesh is cut in thin pieces from the 
carcass, laid in the open air to dry, and 
becomes a choice article of food. The 
sinews are extracted, and afterward twist- 
ed into thread. The lining of the ani- 
mal’s throat is put through a course of 
tanning and then made into boots, the 
soles of which are the under covering of 
the lion’s fin-like feet. The intestines 
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are carefully taken out, cleaned, blown 
up, stretched to dry, then tanned, and 
worked into water-proof clothing. The 
stomach is emptied of its contents, turn- 
ed inside out, then inflated and dried for 
oil-bottles, or it is used as a receptacle 
for the preserved meat; and what re- 
mains of the once formidable and curious 
animal is only a mutilated skeleton. 
Crossing Behring’s and the Okhotsk 
seas, to the coasts of Siberia, including 
the peninsula of Kamtchatka and the 
island of Saghalien, the mode of capture 
by the natives changes from that of the 
eastern continental shores. The inlets 
and rivers of these Asiatic regions swarm 
with salmon from June to September, 
and at this season the seals follow, and 
prey upon them as they ascend the 
streams. The natives then select such 
places as will be left nearly bare at low- 
tide, and there set their nets—which are 
made of seal-thongs—to strong stakes, 
so placed as to form a curve open to the 
confluence of the stream. These nets 
are similar to gill-nets, the meshes being 
of a size to admit the seal’s head—which 
gives free passage to the shoals of fish— 
and the pursuing animal, as soon as en- 
tangled in the net, still struggles forward 
in its efforts to escape, but is held firmly 
in the meshes, where it remains till low- 
water, when the natives, in their flat- 
bottomed skin - boats, approach and dis- 
patch the victim with their rude, bone 
implements. As the season becomes 
warm, the animals of both sexes con- 
gregate in their favorite rookeries, and 
the females climb to the most inaccessi- 
ble places among the rocks and crags. 
to bring forth and nurture their offspring. 
But here they are hunted by the natives 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms, who 
shoot them for the skins of the young 
ones, which are used for clothing. In 
the spring and fall, after the ‘‘net-seal- 
ing” is over, great numbers of sea-lions 
are captured on the floating ice, with 
gun or spear; and, during the rigorous 
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months, the seal-hunters cut through the 
congealed mass what they term “breath- 
ing-holes.” Through these the seals 
emerge to the frosted surface, and, if the 
sun peers through the wintery clouds, the 
creature, warmed into new life, may stroll 
hundreds of yards away; but the watch- 
ful hunter, secreted behind a cake of 
ice or a bank of snow, rushes out from 
his covert, places a covering over the 
hole, effectually preventing the animal’s 
escape, and then dispatches it with knife 
and spear. Its skin is stripped off, 
scraped clean, closely rolled, and laid 
away till the hair starts—this process is 
called “sonring;” then the hair is scour- 
ed off, and the bare hide is stretched to 
season—usually requiring about ten days 
—when it is taken down and rubbed be- 
tween the hands to make it pliable, which 
completes the whole course of dressing 
it. The prepared hides are then con- 
verted into harness for the sledge - dogs 
and reindeer, and water-proof bags; if 
wanted for the soles of moccasins, or toe 
cover their skin-boats, they are dried 
with the hair on, and become nearly as 
stiff as plates of iron. The blubber of 


the animals, if killed in the fall or winter, 
is preserved by freezing, and is used for 
food, fuel, and lights, as desired; while 
the same part of those taken during the 
spring and summer is put in the skins 
of young seals, and placed in earth- 
en vaults, where it keeps fresh till re- 
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quired for consumption. The residue 
of the animal is tumbled into a reservoir, 
sunk below the surface of the ground, 
where it is kept for the winter’s supply 
of food for the degs, which live on the 
frozen flesh and entrails of the seals, 
whose skin furnishes the tackle by which 
they transport the primitive sledge over 
the snow-clad wastes of Siberia and 
Kamtchatka. 

In the southern antipodes, the sea-lion 
is but rarely pursued by the aborigines ; 
for the Fuegians, whoare so little elevated 
above the beast, have no means of capt- 
uring the animal, like the Aleuts and 
Koraks of the north; and those degra- 
ded types of humanity, who wander about 
the shores of Terra del Fuego, partake 
of the same food as do the amphibious 
herds. But the Patagonians are some- 
times found clothed in long mantles of 
sea-lion skins, and the seal is other- 
wise utilized by them; and along the 
coasts of Chile and Peru, the inflated 
skins of the sea-lion are frequently used 
instead of the wooden da/sa, or catama- 
ran, 

The vast herds of these marine ani- 
mals to the far north and south do not 
materially diminish, as they are hunted 
by the natives solely for domestic con- 
sumption; but those found on our Cali- 
fornia shores will soon be exterminated 
by the deadly shot of the rifle, or driven 
away to more inaccessible haunts. 
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IN TWO PARTS,—PART II. 


HE cottage of the Denes stood 
back some thirty feet from the 
road—it could scarcely be called a street, 
being without Sidewalk or curb- stones, 
and resembling a country lane far more 
than a city thoroughfare. An old-fash- 
ioned flower-plat, laid out with rigid for- 
mality, occupied the space in front of 
the cottage. In the rear was a kitchen- 
garden, and back of that a small orchard 
of old apple-trees, whose gnarled and 
strangely contorted trunks presented a 
highly picturesque appearance. 
The Doctor and myself were admitted 
by Dene’s sister Rachel, with whom I 
had a slight acquaintance. Her eyes 


were red with weeping, but her manner 
was perfectly composed, and exhibited 


no sign of the natural weakness that 
might have been anticipated under the 
circumstances. She conducted us into 
the “best room,” furnished with stiff, 
solemn-looking, straight-backed chairs, 
covered with horse-hair, and a huge, 
old-fashioned sofa to match. The mir- 
ror over the mantel was quaintly adorn- 
ed with sprays of asparagus, and pea- 
cock’s feathers, and above it was a mon- 
umental “sampler,” flanked by two grim 
silhouettes presenting Mrs. Dene and 
her late husband in sharply cut profile. 
Here we were presently joined by the 
widow, who showed even fewer traces of 
emotion than her daughter. She was a 
tall and rather imposing-looking woman 
of nearly sixty, with iron- gray hair and 
expressive features, indicative of rare 
decision and strength of character. It 
was not easy to realize that we were in 
the house of mourning, where the only 
son and brother had been so suddenly 


stricken down; for both these women 
had a look that was solemnly triumph- 
ant, rather than mournful or heart-bro- 
ken. “I thought,” said Mrs. Dene, 
“that Seth was to have been the prop 
of my declining years; but ‘the Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord!’ 
When his brother Enoch died, fifteen 
years ago, it was a sore trial to my faith. 
He was a gentle creature, full of all nat- 
ural goodness ; but he died unreconciled 
to God, and without any outward tokens 
of a change of heart. That blow nearly 
crushed me; I cast my burden upon 
Him who is able to bear it. Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth doright? But 
for my son Seth I need not mourn as 
they who are without hope. His calling 
and election were sure. He did his Mas- 
ter’s work as one who bears it always in 
mind that the night cometh in which no 
man can work.” 

Mother and sister seemed to feel a 
calm assurance that it was well with 
him who had been so suddenly sum- 
moned away from them, and that it 
would be mere selfishness to wish him 
back. ‘Their demeanor reminded me of 
old Manoah’s words, in the “Samson 
Agonistes,” when informed of the heroic 
death of his son: 

— “No time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or beat the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 

Caracoli could scarcely conceal his 
impatience while the conversation was 
going on that preceded Mrs. Dene’s 
question whether we would wish to take 
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a last look at all that was left of her son. 
We were then shown into a spacious, 
well-lighted room, the rear windows of 
which looked out upon the vegetable 
garden and the orchard beyond it. A 
recess, or alcove, the entrance to which 
was draped with curtains, opened upon 
the main apartment. Upon a large, 
double bed, the head of which was close 
beside a window partially obscured by 
vines, was stretched the inanimate form 
of Seth Dene, already prepared for the 
grave. 

Doctor Staples, the oldest and most 
popular physician of the county, and also 
a personal friend of the family, was in 
the room when we entered it. He nod- 
ded coldly to Caracoli, for whom he cher- 
ished a strong aversion, and moved to- 
ward the door, but seemed to change his 
mind suddenly, and, turning back, he 
seated himself near one of the side-win- 
dows, where he remained bolt upright, 
and frigidly inaccessible to every over- 
ture at conversation. Caracoli advanced 
straight to the bed, and, removing the 
covering, placed his fingers first upon 
the wrist of the supposed corpse, and 
then upon the bosom. Doctor Staples, 
who had been affecting a careful and 
deeply interested inspection of the cab- 
bage-garden, nevertheless kept one jeal- 
ous eye upon Caracoli’s movements. 
Knowing well .the bold and arrogant 
character of the Italian, I confidently 
expected, as the result of this examina- 
tion, that there would presently be some- 
thing in the nature of a scene between 
him and the village doctor. Nothing of 
the sort, however, occurred. Turning 
from the bed, with a countenance of the 
utmost seriousness, he startled me with 
the words, addressed to Staples, “‘ Doc- 
tor, what do you consider to have been 
the cause of death?” 

Caracoli spoke with a grave and re- 
spectful air. Staples seemed surprised, 
and perused the Italian’s countenance 
suspiciously for a few seconds before he 
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answered, “It is'a case of death by coma, 
commencing at the brain.” 

“Very probable,” answered Caracoli. 
“Excessive and too long protracted 
mental exertion will produce this effect 
no less surely than excess of drink. 
But is it not a rare thing for a man who 
has not yet attained to the middle period 
of life, and who is of abstemious habits, 
to die in this way?” 

The question was asked in smooth, 
insinuating tones; and yet I fancied that 
I could detect a latent sneer in the ques- 
tioner’s voice. Doctor Staples, howev- 
er, perceived nothing of this. His sus- 
picion seemed to have been thoroughly 
disarmed, and he replied, with the bland- 
ness of one imparting information to a 
docile pupil: 

“Such instances are, no doubt, rare; 
and this is the first that has ever come 
under my personal observation. Still, 
the case can be put in no other cate- 
gory.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Dene was sum- 
moned from the room by her daughter, 
on some household matter, and the two 
doctors and myself were left alone to- 
gether. 

“At what hour did he die?” asked 
Caracoli, addressing his medical broth- 
er. 

“Tt is not known,” returned Staples. 
“He retired at ten o’clock, as was his 
custom. Not having appeared in the 
breakfast-room at the usual hour for 
family prayers, his sister called him. 
Then it was discovered that he had died 
during the night.” 

“The funeral is fixed for to-morrow?” 

“Yes; by my advice,” replied Sta- 
ples. “The sooner these things are 
over, the better. A corpse is not a 
pleasant thing in a house.” 

Caracoli assented by a nod. 
contain myself no longer. 

“ Are you aware, Doctor,” I said, ad- 
dressing Staples, “that Dene has once 
had an attack of catalepsy, and that, aft- 


I could 
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er lying apparently dead for nearly an 
hour, he was restored to sensibility ?” 

“No,” said Staples, dryly, “nor do I 
recognize any such disease as catalepsy, 
distinguishable from hysteria. Do not 
delude yourself with the idea that there 
can be the slightest room for doubt that 
Seth Dene is dead.” 

I cast an appealing glance at Caraco- 
li, but he seemed quite unconscious of 
it. I felt more and more at a loss what 
to make of his extraordinary conduct, 
and my suspicions, though they took no 
definite shape, grew every moment dark- 
er. I now, for the first time, carefully 
scrutinized the features of my former 
room-mate. I could not detect in them 
either the pallor or the peculiar earthy 
and cloddish appearance that so unmis- 
takably declare the fact of physical dis- 
solution. The eyes were not sunken. 


The lines about the base of the nose 
were not repulsively pronounced. The 
lips were slightly parted, as if in peace- 
ful slumber, and retained the hue of 


health. I did not believe that Seth 
Dene was really dead. 

“Doctor,” I said, addressing Caraco- 
li, “you were once present when Mr. 
Dene lay insensible, and apparently life- 
less, in what you declared to be a cata- 
leptic condition. Is it not possible that 
he is in a similar condition now?” 

Caracoli shrugged his shoulders, and 
made a little deferential inclination of the 
head toward Doctor Staples. Then he 
lifted his eyebrows, and, turning to me, 
replied, in a tone that had in it the se- 
verity of a rebuke: 

“It is not wise—it might be called 
cruel—to excite unreasonable hopes in 
a matter of this kind. Doctor Staples, 
who is the medical adviser of the family 
—a man much my senior in years, as 
well as my superior in skill and experi- 
ence—has declared that life is extinct, 
and has sanctioned the announcement 
of the obsequies for to-morrow. It is 
not for me to dispute his opinion.” 
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“Young man,” said Staples, sternly, 
“it is well that your wild suggestion has 
been thrown out before us professional 
menalone. Had you been rash enough 
to have spoken as you have in the pres- 
ence of any member of this bereaved 
family, you would have incurred the 
guilt of trifling with the most sacred 
feelings of human nature. As Doctor 
Caracoli has well said, it is cruel to 
arouse hopes that are surely destined to 
disappointment. Even the best inten- 
tions can not excuse such presumption 
in a matter concerning which you are 
not qualified to judge.” 

It was clear that Caracoli was resolv- 
ed not to sustain me in my attempt to 
win over the family physician. The sense 
of some mysterious treachery, of which I 
felt myself upable to fathom either the 
nature or the motive, aroused my indig- 
nation. Advancing to the bedside, I 
seized Dene’s right arm, and raised it as 
I had seen Caracoli do at my room 
in the college, on an occasion already 
described. 

“If this is the arm of acorpse,” I said, 
turning toward Staples, “it will drop to 
its former position when I release my 
grasp. Is itnot so?” 

The village doctor, who had watched 
my movements as he might those of a 
madman, made no reply. But, if looks 
could have killed, the moment would 
have proved fatal tome. Caracoli shook 
his head with a deprecating air, and, 
turning his back, gazed out at the win- 
dow. I trembled with anxiety as I re- 
moved my hands and stepped back from 
the bed; but the arm remained uplifted, 
as I had placed it, with the hand point- 
ing rigidly to the ceiling. 

“T will not remain longer,” cried Sta- 
ples, seizing his hat, “to witness this 
desecration of the chamber of death by 
the tricks of a juggler ;”” and he made for 
the door, while, from the spot where Car- 
acoli was stationed, a sound like smoth- 
ered laughter reached my ears. A mo- 
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ment later, a bang of the front door, and 
a heavy step crushing the gravel of the 
path leading to the road, announced that 
the enraged physician had left the house. 

I had just restored Dene’s uplifted 
arm to its former position by his side, 
when his mother re-entered the room. 
Seating herself in a large rocking -chair 
beside the bed, she put on her specta- 
cles, and taking the well-worn family 
Bible from its place on a table within 
reach, spread it open before her, and, 
without further noticing our presence, 
commenced reading. There seemed to 
be no excuse for our remaining longer 
without an explanation; but Caracoli 
still stood at the window, and gave no 
intimation of any immediate intention of 
taking his leave. The time had come 
when I felt that it was necessary to 
speak : 

“Mrs. Dene,” I said, “you have heard 
of the condition known as trance, which 
has sometimes been mistaken for death ?” 

She raised her eyes from her book, and 


regarded me with a look that was sternly 
expectant, but which evinced none of the 
emotion that might naturally have been 
expected as the result of such a question 


under such circumstances. Beyond this 
look, she made no reply to my question, 
and I resumed: 

“Did your son ever mention to you a 
remarkable experience in the nature of 
a brief trance which he had some six 
months since, while rooming with me at 
the college ?” 

She closed the book softly, and sat up 
perfectly erect in her chair. Her gaze 
grew painfully intent, and the corners of 
her mouth twitched slightly, as she slow- 
ly, and with apparent difficulty, articulat- 
ed her reply. No, he had never men- 
tioned any such occurrence to her. 

I then narrated the circumstances as 
briefly as possible. ‘ Doctor Caracoli,” 
I added, “was present on the occasion to 
which I refer, and he predicted that your 
son would, in all probability, have an- 
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other attack of the same kind. The 
Doctor will confirm what I say.” 

Caracoli turned toward us. “It is 
true,” he said, “that the young man had 
a seizure, which I was, at the time, in- 
clined to regard as cataleptic. It may, 
however, have been no more thana form 
of nightmare. Still, inasmuch as there 
are, at present, no signs of physical de- 
composition, I think it would not be in- 
judicious to postpone the time fixed for 
the sepulture.” 

Mrs. Dene made no reply. She clos- 
ed her eyes, and knit her hands togeth- 
er, with the fingers interlocked, and her 
face turned upward, as if in silent pray- 
er. So she remained for a few seconds. 
Then, rising, she bent over the body of 
her son, kissed his forehead, and left the 
room without a word. She had scarcely 
been gone a moment, when a hysterical 
scream was heard in the hall, followed 
by the sound of swift footsteps, and Ra- 
chel Dene rushed into the chamber in a 
state of excitement that furnished a sin- 
gular contrast to the perfect calm of her 
manner so short a time before. Cara- 
coli looked at me significantly, as the 
poor girl knelt beside the bed, utterly 
oblivious of the presence of strangers, 
and passionately called upon her brother 
to come back to her, covering his face 
with eager caresses. 

“It was to prevent such scenes as 
this,” he said, sternly, “that I desired to 
proceed with caution in disclosing my 
views concerning the young man’s state. 
You may now be able to comprehend 
how much more terrible to these women 
will be the discovery that their newly 
awakened hopes are vain, than was the 
first shock of their grief, from which they 
were already recovered when we but now 
entered this dwelling. You should not 
have referred to his former seizure, nor 
should any more have been said, or indi- 
cated, in regard to the possibility of his 
restoration, than barely sufficient to in- 
duce a delay of the sepulture. Your in- 
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jurious suspicions and unwise meddling 
have already resulted in mischief; and I 
warn you that if I am further interfered 
with I will not be answerable for the 
consequences.” 

He spoke with a dignity and serious- 
ness that impressed me, and caused me, 
in my bewildered and uncertain state of 
mind, to feel half ashamed of the doubts 
I had harbored, and the course I had 
taken. From this moment Caracoli as- 
sumed an air of quiet authority, to which 
both the women deferred, and the abso- 
lute control of every detail connected 
with the case seemed to be yielded to 
him. He was clearly master of the sit- 
uation—whether for good or for evil. I 
felt that the perplexities of my position 
were multiplying on every hand, and be- 
gan even to anticipate the possibility 
that the Italian might undertake to push 
his authority so far as, on some pretense 
or other, to require my banishment from 
the apartment, in which case, a crisis — 
the result of which I could not foresee— 
would be precipitated. 

It was arranged that no definite rea- 
son for the postponement of the funeral 
should be given out, and, especially, that 
it should not be allowed to transpire that 
a doubt was entertained as to Dene’s 
being actually dead. But these precau- 
tions proved quite useless. It could 
scarcely have been an hour after Doctor 
Staples’ departure from the house, when 
all manner of rumors on the subject were 
abroad in the village. Seth Dene was 
not dead, as had been reported, but was 
lying in a trance. Seth Dene had come 
to life, and eaten a hearty dinner of ham 
and eggs. Seth Dene was dead; but his 
college-chum had forced his way into the 
house in a state of intoxication, had in- 
sulted Doctor Staples, and insisted that 
the funeral should be put off, swearing 
that if his chum were buried he would be 
buried in the same grave. Before three 
o’clock, over sixty persons had called to 
make inquiries, and to see the subject of 
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these conflicting reports ; and popular in- 
dignation swelled high against “the Ital- 
ian doctor,” when it was made known 
that he had given strict orders that no 
one but the members of the family should 
be admitted into the room where Dene 
lay. All the afternoon the knocker was 
going, and the “best room” crowded 
with gossips, constantly coming and de- 
parting, while all the boys of the village 
seemed to be congregated in front of the 
house. For this condition of things Car- 
acoli caused me to understand that he 
held me responsible. “Every thing 
would have gone on quietly, and with 
decorum,” he said, “but for the inter- 
vention of injudicious and self-opinion- 
ated individuals not qualified for con- 
ducting so delicate a matter.” His plural, 
as was sufficiently obvious, was merely a 
polite form of speech. “I was the sole 
offender to whom he referred. 

Just before night-fall he took his de- 
parture, promising to return in half an 
hour, and enjoining it upon Mrs. Dene, 
with great gravity of manner, not to ad- 


.mit any person into the room during his 
absence. 

“The prohibition does not, of course, 
extend to Doctor Staples, in case he 
should call again?” said the widow. 

“Madame,” replied Caracoli, with se- 
verity, “it applies to him more particular- 


ly than to any other. He has declared, 
without qualification, that the patient is 
dead, for which reason he is functus of- 
ficio, and can not present himself in his 
professional capacity. If he comes in 
that of a neighbor or a friend, he must 
be subject to the general rule.” 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary as- 
cendency which the Italian had so sud- 
denly acquired in the household, I was 
not prepared to see a woman of Mrs. 
Dene’s energy of character yield to a de- 
mand which appeared to me so unrea- 
sonable. I think, indeed, that she was 
about to remonstrate, when Caracoli an- 
ticipated her: 
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“JT will not affirm that your son lives. 
I will go no further than to say that it is 
not yet certain that he isdead. Even if 
he lives, I may not be able to restore 
him. But if the vital principle is not ut- 
terly extinct, it lingers so feebly that it 
must be cherished with the utmost vigi- 
lance and care. The slightest error in 
the treatment may extinguish it forev- 
er. If I am to have charge of the 
case, I must be implicitly obeyed in 
all things, no matter how trifling. I 
will not be questioned, nor even rea- 
soned with. In this chamber I establish 
an absolute despotism.” These con- 
cluding words were accompanied by a 
meaning glance at me. If Mrs. Dene 
had entertained any thought of opposi- 
tion she dismissed it, for she made no 
reply, and Caracoli moved toward the 
door. There he paused, and seemed to 
reflect. The subject, whatever it may 
have been, was not an agreeable one, for 
an uneasy expression flitted across his 
countenance, and a heavy frown settled 
upon his brow. “If Dr. Staples,” he 
said, coming out of his abstraction, “were 
persuaded that this is, in fact, a case of 
what is popularly called trance, and were 
to undertake to treat it, he would prob- 
ably order a mustard foot-bath, with cold 
applications to the head, and perhaps a 
douche along the spinal column. That 
is what most of the routine practitioners 
would recommend. But I absolutely for- 
bid any thing of the kind.” With these 
words he took his departure. 

Soon afterward Rachel Dene brought 
me a cup of tea, and remained in the 
room while I drank it. She seemed to 
be in a hopeful mood, and talked very 
freely, and almost cheerfully, about her 
brother. I was surprised to hear, that 
on the last Sunday, though in his usual 
health, he had not gone to church, or 
even to his Sunday-school. Instead of 
that, after an early breakfast, he had 
taken a book and gone out to the Sassa- 
fras Wood, not returning until after dark. 
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What seemed singular to her at the time, 
was, that the book was not the Bible, 
but a book of poetry—the one that was 
lying on the table near his bed. I took 
up the volume, and saw that it was the 
copy of the “ Prelude,” from which I had 
read to him in the wood on the day we 
had spent there together, and which he 
had afterward borrowed. It exhibited 
evidences of having been much used, 
and as I turned over the leaves I saw nu- 
merous passages which Dene had mark- 
ed. These, as I inferred from a hasty 
examination, had impressed him, not so 
much for their mere poetical beauty, as 
for the peculiar sentiment by which they 
were pervaded; for they consisted of 
those passages in which the poet has 
given expression to his sense of an in- 
visible spiritual presence in all natural 
forms. The first of these marked pas- 
sages was the well-known one, com- 
mencing : 

** Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion,” etc. 
The next was: 
** Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth! Ye Visions of the hills 
And Souls of lonely places!” etc. 
Again: 

“If in my youth I have been pure in heart, 

With God and Nature communing, removed 
From little enmities and low desires, 

ts. ie The gift is yours, 
Ye winds and sounding cataracts! ’tis yours, 
Ye mountains! thine, O Nature!” 

From the beginning to the end of the 
volume, wherever Dene’s pencilings ar- 
rested my eye as I turned over the leaves, 
I found that the lines thus indicated gave 
expression to the same spirit of rever- 
ence and worship. I now understood 
why Dene had spoken of the poem as 
“ Deistic.” With that jealousy of the 
pretensions of Natural Religion which 
is felt by many pious persons, he had 
regarded this worship of the God of 
Nature as something disparaging to the 
claims of Revelation. 
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“Mother thought,” said Rachel Dene, 
at the close of our conversation, “that 
Seth went out to the Pine Woods to 
meditate and pray, and to wrestle with 
the Enemy of Souls in some great spir- 
itual conflict. If so, the battle must 
have been a sore one, for he came back 
with the look of a man who is weary al- 
most unto death. At family worship, 
that night, he repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
and so ended, which he had never done 
before.” 

“If there ever was a child of God,” 
said Mrs. Dene, who had just joined us, 
“my son was one. But why should I 
say ‘was?’ Whether he still lives in 
the flesh or not, I have the assurance 
that his name is written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. And yet he has, of late, 
been sorely beset by the Tempter. He 


was not one who could glibly profess 
with the lips doctrines that were not 
written on his heart, or repeat with a 
devout air the words of a creed that was 
not to him a solemn reality. 


I know 
that he has been assailed by doubts and 
suggestions of the Evil One. His cry 
during these last days has been so con- 
stantly for ‘more light’—for ‘the truth 
as it is’—that I feared he was too cu- 
rious-minded, and too unwilling to walk 
by faith alone. It has seemed to me, 
at times, as if he were seeking in the 
pride of intellect, and of knowledge false- 
ly so called, to search the Unsearchable, 
and desired the truth to enjoy it as mu- 
sic, rather than to feed upon it as spirit- 
ual meat.” 

Punctually at the time he had fixed, 
Caracoli made his appearance; when I, 
in my turn, felt the necessity of a tem- 
porary respite from the office I had as- 
signed to myself. But, before leaving 
the house, I obtained from Rachel a 
promise that she would remain in the 
room until my return. In making this 
request, I endeavored, without saying a 
word calculated to excite distrust of the 
Italian, of whose skill and learning I 
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spoke in the highest terms, to impress 
upon her my anxiety that he should not 
be left an instant alone with her brother. 
At the front-door, to which she accom- 
panied me, and where she gave me the 
pledge I required, we met Phoebe Carew, 
a rustic beauty, with whom Dene had 
long been desperately in love, and who 
had, at one time, appeared to receive his 
attentions graciously, notwithstanding 
his awkward diffidence. But since his 
conversion, the merry, healthy- natured 
country - girl had seemed to be repelled, 
and even frightened, by the terrible ear- 
nestness with which he had entered upon 
a religious career; and such encourage- 
ment as she had previously given him 
had been quite withdrawn. The two 
young women entered the cottage, as I 
left it; and on my return, three-quarters 
of an hour later, I was a good deal sur- 
prised to find them both in Dene’s room, 
notwithstanding the interdict issued by 
the Doctor. Rachel had, it seemed, 
been able to obtain his consent to this 
infraction of the general law which he 
had promulgated, but not without much 
pleading, in the course of which enough 
had been said, or hinted, to make Cara- 
coli aware of the relations that had ex- 
isted between the parties. He had then 
yielded, upon the condition that Phoebe 
would promise implicitly to follow such 
directions as he might give her while in 
the room. At the moment of my en- 
trance she was standing at the head of 
the bed, with one hand on Dene’s fore- 
head, and looking very much frightened. 
This, it appeared, she was doing at the 
Doctor’s request, in pursuance of her 
promise, while Rachel was instructed to 
hold her in conversation—which, as was 
inevitable under such circumstances, 
seemed forced and almost unmeaning. 
While this strange scene was being en- 
acted, Caracoli sat holding a lamp in 
such a position as to throw a strong 
light upon the face, on which his gaze 
was fixed with the utmost intentness. 
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The Doctor’s next requirement was 
more startling. It was, that the girl 
should kiss the lips of the sleeper—or 
the corpse. This she refused to do, 
with a shudder, and immediately made 
all haste to get out of the house, without 
standing upon ceremony. 

It had been already arranged that the 
Doctor and myself should remain as 
watchers. At half-past nine the family 
retired. The sofa had been brought in 
from the room of state, at Caracoli’s re- 
quest, for his use, and a mattress was 
spread for me on the floor of the alcove. 
But the Fates had ordained that these 
preparations for sleep should be wholly 
unnecessary. I scarcely know in what 
terms to characterize the conduct and 
demeanor of my fellow-watcher through- 
out a night which I shall never forget. 
He seemed to be animated by a spirit 
which I might call diabolical, did not 
that word seem to imply too serious and 
settled a malignity. It was, in fact, imp- 
ish, rather than devilish. His constant 
object seemed to be to irritate, to mys- 
tify, to shock, and alarm me, under the 
impulses of a perversity that delighted 
in the exercise of its powers for the 
mere pleasure it afforded, more than for 
the pain it inflicted. We had not been 
left alone more than five minutes, when 
he placed a box, like a gentleman’s 
dressing-case, on the small table near 
the bed, and proceeded to openit. When 
the lid was raised, a numerous array of 
vials, arranged in little compartments, 
was disclosed to view. After trifling for 
a few moments with the contents of the 
box, he closed it suddenly with a bang, 
and, turning to me, said, abruptly: “Come 
now, my young friend, let us understand 
each other. Of what is it that you ac- 
cuse me in your mind? What is the 
enormity which you conceive that I am 
plotting?” 

“T have not accused you,” I replied, 
surprised by the suddenness of the at- 
tack. “If you are able to read what is 
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going on in my mind, as your language 
implies, you need no explanation from 
me.” 

“You choose to sophisticate,” he re- 
turned, rudely. “Your reply is disin- 
genuous. I challenge you to deny, in 
express terms, that you suspect me.” 

I was irritated by the arrogance of his 
manner. “Even if it were so,” I retort- 
ed, “it seems to me a most extraordina- 
ry pretension that you have a right to 
demand a knowledge of the fancies that 
may pass through my brain. I do not 
feel called upon either to admit or deny 
what you allege.” 

“ After all,” he resumed, “the super- 
stitious naturally distrust the emancipat- 
ed. Because the philosopher does not 
reverence the bigot’s narrow law, you 
account him lawless, not considering 
that he may have a law of his own, more 
enlightened than yours. There are fair 
flowers, and plants of virtuous power, 
that are not included in the flora of Pal- 
estine.” 

I made po reply, and fell to speculat- 
ing as to what my companion could 
mean by his singular conduct. Was he 
really hurt and offended at my distrust 
of him; or annoyed at my presence as 
being a restraint upon him; or was he 
merely gratifying an instinct which finds 
pleasure in teasing and tormenting, with- 
out an aim? 

“T am constituted,” he resumed, after 
a pause, “with an inordinate curiosity 
to pry into secret things, be they great 
or trifling. I now thirst to discover your 
theory touching the purposes of the dan- 
gerous materialistic savant, who is, as 
you are aware, free from the restraints 
of that bundle of prejudices and associa- 
tions which you call conscience. You 
conceive, perchance, that I possess the 
skill to restore the patient at once, if I 
so elect, and that I defer the cure that I 
may make some independent observa- 
tions on catalepsy, to the jeopardy of 
life. Or it may appear more probable 
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tc you that I would like to emphasize 
my triumph over the blockhead Staples, 
and enhance my own renown, by allow- 
ing your friend to be first actually en- 
tombed before coming to his rescue, that 
I may enjoy the credit of having raised 
one from the dead. Or is it that I de- 
sire the young man to perish, indeed, in 
the clutch of XKatalepsis, designing to rob 
the grave-yard, after the obsequies, to 
possess myself of the cadaver for dissec- 
tion?” 

Here Caracoli rose, and, advancing to 
the bed, threw off the covering. His 
eye ran over Dene’s form, from head to 
foot, with an expression that would have 
made me shudder but for my suspicion 
that he was acting. 

“The last theory,” he said, with the 
same offensive manner as before, “is 
not without plausibility. It has never 
been my good fortune to perform a cadav- 
eric autopsy on a subject that had suc- 
cumbed to Kata/epsis—which would in- 
terest me much, notwithstanding the fact 
that no trace of functional disorder has 
ever been discovered, by dissection, in 
the brain or nerves in such cases. And 
truly, it is not often that one sees so fine 
a subject. He is nearly physical perfec- 
tion, though to see him in his uncouth 
garb and with his mortified countenance, 
it would not be suspected. It is his fa- 
naticism that has made him ungainly. 
Had he been born and nurtured a free, 
unsophisticated pagan, on some wild 
shore or palmy island, with no creed 
but a fairy-tale, he would have been al- 
most beautiful.” 

I now ventured to remonstrate against 
language which must give cruel pain to 
Dene, and seem most shocking to him, 
if he were in the condition we supposed, 
and capable of hearing what was said. 

“What a blessing it would be to him,” 
retorted Caracoli, “could he receive such 
a shock as would cure him of his mysti- 
cism! It is that alone that alienates 
from him the superb peasant beauty 

Vox. VIII.—19. 
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whom he loves, but who will never yield 
those ripe lips to the kiss of any morbid 
enthusiast. As to his hearing our dis- 
course, I think he is by this time beyond 
that stage, and in the weird region of cat- 
alepticdreams—dreams more continuous 
and coherent than those of ordinary 
sleep, and often so connected and nat- 
ural as to be mistaken for reality. Thus, 
it is not uncommon that when the cata- 
leptic awakes, he declares that he has 
visited the world of spirits and talked 
with angels. His dream is not a mere 
dream to him, but a vision or a revela- 
tion.” 

“You have, then, no doubt,” I said, 
“that he still lives ?” 

“None; but he is not yet out of peril. 
At this moment, if I mistake not, he is at 
the very confine that separates death and 
sleep. His condition is now so critical 
that even to call him by his name might 
turn the trembling scale, and deepen the 
trance-sleep into the sleep of death. 
You look amazed and incredulous. But 


catalepsy has its abysses of mystery that 


have never yet been sounded. In many 
of the old, popular superstitions there 
is an element of scientific truth. The 
northern nations believed in the wehr- 
wolf, that at midnight chased lost or be- 
lated wanderers in the forest. They 
held that the spectre was the spirit of 
some living human being, which had left 
the body in sleep, and taken on the form 
of the dreaded phantom. The supersti- 
tion taught that if the haunted person 
could but guess who it was whose spirit 
was abroad in the shape of the spectre, 
and should pronounce his name aloud, 
in that instant the wehr-wolf would van- 
ish, and the sleeper would die in the bed 
where he lay. In this tale of the nurse- 
ry there lurks a suggestion, at least, of 
something that has relations with ascer- 
tained facts. When the somnambulist 
is found in some perilous situation, trav- 
ersing the brink of a precipice, or poised 
on the single log that spans the cataract, 
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it is known that to call upon his name 
will dissolve the spell and precipitate 
him into the abyss. We know not upon 
the edge of what abyss this sleeper is 
now treading.” 

“Yes,” he resumed, after a pause, 
“catalepsy has all the fascination of 
an unsolved mystery. What are your 
trance - mediums, so called, but persons 
who possess the power of going volun- 
tarily into the cataleptic state? What 
are the wizards and witches, from the 
oldest times down to your witchcraft of 
Salem, but cataleptics —naturally so, or 
through epidemic sympathy, or by the 
administration of potions? When they 
have made confession to riding through 
the air on broom-sticks to the Brocken, 
or other midnight witch - rendezvous, to 
consort with Satan, they have but avow- 
ed the truth; for they had done all that 
they described in cataleptic dreams, 
which were real to them.” 

After stepping to the bed, and bending 
over the sleeper for a moment, he resum- 
ed: “He probably hears our talk, with- 
out being conscious of the words or the 
speakers. Yet it may be that the pur- 
port and substance of our speech are in- 
filtrated, as it were, into his mind, giving 
shape and color to his visions, as music 
sometimes mingles with our dreams, 
making them bright or gloomy, accord- 
ing to its character.” 

I had hoped, for a few moments, that 
Caracoli’s mocking mood was over. But 
such was not the case. As the night 
wore on, he resumed his former strain, 
and threw out the most grotesque and 
hideous hints as to his possible purposes. 
Then he turned to philosophical and re- 
ligious subjects, and seemed fairly to 
revel in propounding the most startling 
theories and paradoxes. If his object 
was to mystify and shock me, his suc- 
cess was complete. At intervals of fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, he made a care- 
ful examination of the patient, and each 
time that he did so, his spirits seemed to 
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rise, and he would resume his bewilder- 
ing discourse with fresh zest. At one 
time, he undertook to demonstrate that 
all religion was a disease, and that “rev- 
erence” was a sentiment that could only 
be developed in a morbid man—but the 
disease was natural to women. Then 
he derided the hope of immortality as 
the offspring of human vanity and a mon- 
strous egotism, and argued “the im- 
mense superiority,” as he expressed 
himself, “‘of the Grecian over the Chris- 
tian mythology.” Itseemed not to make 
any difference whether I listened or not; 
the sonorous stream of his disquisition, 
ornamented with scraps of philosophical 
and poetical quotation, in half a dozen 
languages, continued to flow on as equa- 
bly in the one case as in the other. 

It was about three o’clock, when Car- 
acoli produced a small battery, and com- 
menced preparing it for use. When it 
was ready, he turned to me, and said: 
“Ah! I had forgotten. I was about to 
make trial of magnetism without first 
securing the permission of the vigilant 
guardian of the patient. Is it lawful for 
me to proceed?” 

I suggested that it would be proper 
that the mother or sister, or both, should 
be present during the treatment. 

“Summon them, then, you,” he repli- 
ed. Several times during the night, Ra- 
chel Dene had come to the door to in- 
quire whether there was any change. 
At this moment, I heard her step in the 
hall, approaching on a similar errand. 
In compliance with my invitation, being 
first informed of what was proposed, she 
came in and took her place beside the 
bed. Caracoli, having arranged the bat- 
tery, placed the holder of one of the 
poles in Dene’s hand, clasping the fin- 
gers about it. Then attaching a sponge 
to the other pole, he proceeded to apply 
the current to various parts of the body. 
After the experiments —or treatment — 
had continued for some twenty minutes, 
without producing any effect, so far as I 
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could observe, Caracoli felt Dene’s pulse 
and laid his hand on his breast over the 
region of the heart, after which he re- 
moved the holder from the hand and 
laid aside the apparatus. I concluded 
that the resort to magnetism had failed ; 
and the same impression was produced 
on Rachel, whe began to weep silently. 

“Restrain your tears, young woman,” 
said the Doctor, sternly, “and summon 
your mother.” She obeyed at once, and 
it seemed scarcely a minute before the 
two women entered, pale and trembling. 

“Madame,” said Caracoli, in reply to 
Mrs. Dene’s glance of anxious inquiry, 
“it is at length certain that your son 
lives. Respiration, and the action of 
the heart, though feeble, are clearly per- 
ceptible. You may now venture to hope 
for an auspicious result. But I prohibit 
all demonstrations,” he added, noting 
some hysterical symptoms on Rachel’s 
part. “I will have no scenes. Retire, 
and compose yourselves to sleep, since, 
for many hours yet, no change will take 
place.” 

With these words he conducted them 
to the door, and almost thrust them from 
the room. Then he turned to me: 

“T shall now succumb to sleep for a 
time. You can also repose, if your fears 
will permit. I shall be sure to wake if 
the patient stirs.” 

He threw himself upon the sofa, and 
almost instantly seemed to sleep sound- 
ly. Soon after daylight Rachel brought 
us some coffee, and told me that the 
house was already besieged by curious 
inquirers. Dene’s breathing had now 
become regular and audible, but his posi- 
tion remained unchanged. From this 
time, either Mrs. Dene or Rachel remain- 
ed constantly in the chamber, the other 
being occupied in keeping the crowd of 
visitors at bay. So hour after hour pass- 
edon. The Doctor continued to sleep, 
and I, from time to time, stole a few 
minutes’ doze in my chair. There was 
a long-bodied, wooden clock standing 
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in the alcove, which always announced 
that it was about to strike the hour 
by a portentous rumbling and rattling 
among its works. It had just finished 
this preliminary commotion, and com- 
menced striking twelve, when, between 
the first and second strokes, I heard a 
rustle of the bed-clothes and a heavy 
sigh. At the same time Rachel Dene 
uttered a cry, which quickly brought her 
mother into the room. Looking toward 
the bed, I saw that Dene had turned 
upon his side. Awakened either by the 
clock or the exclamation of Rachel, the 
Doctor arose, and, noting the change in 
the sleeper’s position, said, “The crisis 
is over.” Then, turning to me, he add- 
ed, “ And the wicked Italian doctor has 
been robbed of his fine subject.” 

He then made a few passes with his 
hands over Dene’s head and face, when 
the latter moved uneasily, and uttered a 
half-fretful murmur. 

“ Address your son,” said Caracoli to 
the widow. “Call upon him, bui not by 
his name.” 

“O, my boy, whom God has restored 
to me so wonderfully!” she cried, “can 
you not speak to your mother ?” 

Immediately Seth Dene made a mo- 
tion as if to rise,.and, with Caracoli’s 
assistance, sat up erect in his grave- 
clothes, with open eyes, staring confus- 
edly around him. 

I will not undertake to describe the 
scene that ensued. The widow threw 
her arms about his neck, and burst into 
tears, while Rachel covered his face with 
kisses, and then suddenly fled from the 
room. A moment afterward she re- 
turned with Phoebe Carew. 

“What does all this mean?” said 
Seth, gazing from one to another of the 
group by which he was surrounded. 
“What is the matter, that you all stand 
there staring at me in that tragic style ?” 
Then, observing how the sun was shin- 
ing in at the windows, he added, “I 
must have overslept myself.” 
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“Slightly,” said Caracoli; “you have 
indulged in a nap of nearly forty hours.” 

Again Dene looked around thought- 
fully. Then he shut his eyes for a mo- 
ment, and seemed like one making an 
effort of memory or reflection. 

“Ah!” he said, at length, “it all 
comes back to me. I have been out of 
the body, and have had a special revela- 
tion for my enlightenment and guidance. 
Forty hours you say, Doctor? Well, 
I’ve gained more light in those forty 
hours than I could have got in forty years 
in the common course of things. You 
needn’t stand there, Phoebe Carew, mak- 
ing such big eyes aboutit. It’s all true; 
and, what’s more, you’re interested in my 
revelation.” 

Every one was struck by something in 
the speaker’s look and manner that was 
unlike what had ever before been observ- 
ed in Seth Dene. The visionary gleam 
was gone from his face ; the shyness and 
hesitation from his speech. His eye 


opened round and bold; and there was 


a ngvel expression of shrewdness and 
good-humor in his countenance, that 
was, to me, absolutely startling. 

“My son,” said Mrs. Dene, gravely, 
“your mind is still confused, I fear. 
You talk wildly.” 

“Not a bit of it, Mother,” returned 
he, stoutly. “I know perfectly well what 
I am saying, and I mean every word of 
it. I’m to give up studying for the min- 
istry, and be a farmer.”. Here he turned 
toward the village belle, with an odd sort 
of smile, and a look which came very 
close to being a wink, as he added: 
“ And what is more, I’m to marry Phe- 
be. Of course, after a fellow has been 
to the other world for his license, she 
isn’t going to refuse him.” 

Mrs. Dene and her daughter gazed at 
each other in dumb amazement, while 
Pheebe’s hazel eyes expanded to the size 
of small saucers, and she flushed like 
a crimson hollyhock. Doctor Caracoli, 
silent, attentive, and keenly observant, 
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sat taking in the whole scene, and evi- 
dently seeing something in it that inter- 
ested him deeply. 

“As nearly as I can make out,” re- 
sumed Dene, “I have lost two break- 
fasts, a supper, and a dinner, while I 
have been on my excursion out of the 
body. As a natural consequence, I feel 
voracious.” 

Rachel asked him what she should 
bring him. 

“Broil me a beefsteak,” he replied, 
“thick, and rare; and send over to 
Simpson’s tavern for a mug of ale. I’m 
consumed with thirst. Tell ’em to send 
it in pewter.” 

Mrs. Dene eyed her son with a glance 
in which sadness was mingled with alarm. 
He was restored to life, but she had no 
doubt his reason was unseated. 

He repeated his order for refresh- 
ments in a manner so peremptory, that 
Rachel left the room with a start, to 
see that the matter was attended to. 

** You would like, perhaps,” said Dene, 
when she had*gone, “to hear my revela- 
tion, But I can not relate it in full until 
a year and a day have elapsed.” 

This time, he spoke quite seriously. 

“All that I shall say about the matter 
at present,” he resumed, “‘is, that I have 
had a most wonderful vision, in which 
I conferred at length with two august 
personages, who appeared to me in the 
Sassafras Wood, each desiring to be my 
instructor and guide. The one was a 
noble and gracious-looking youth, the 
very picture of manly strength and beau- 
ty. His broad, white brow was fringed 
with sunny curls, and the glance of his 
blue eyes was frank and cordial. He 
was shod with sandals, and wore a tunic 
of the Grecian fashion. In his hand he 
carried a seven-stringed lyre, upon which 
he played the most delicious music—mu- 
sic which had in it the sound of running 
waters, the rustle of foliage, the sigh of 
the wind, and the songs of birds. As he 
played, all manner of pictures of a rich 
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and joyous human existence rose before 
my eyes. Thus he communed with me 
only through his lyre, and not in articu- 
late speech. Yet all that he meant was 
conveyed to my mind and apprehension 
with perfect clearness. The beauty of 
life and the benignity of Nature were 
his theme. Yet in this Orphic hymn of 
his, there were strains that jarred upon 
my sense of spiritual verities. The other 
who offered himself as my Mentor was 
a grave personage, in a black silk gown. 
He was of a sweet and reverend aspect, 
though somewhat stern withal; and when 
I was questioning with myself as to 
whether there were not some mean by 
which the contradiction between the two 
might be reconciled, he said to me, with 
a thoughtful smile, and a gesture toward 
him of the tunic and the lyre: “Seeing 
that you have served in a hard school, 


it is perhaps best that you should go 
with him for a season. Go, then, my 
son; listen to his teaching for a year 
and a day: after that, thou shalt come 
back to me.” 

“And you are not to be a minister, 
Seth?” said his sister. 

“No,” replied Seth, “but I am to 
marry Phoebe; and I have an idea that 
the sooner it is done the better.” 

As we left the cottage together, Cara- 
coli offered me his hand. “Why should 
we not be friends?” he said. “I forgive 
you your suspicions, which, in truth, 
were not altogether unfounded. I had 
my selfish interest in the case, as you 
surmised ; but, fortunately, the ends of 
science, and the welfare of your friend, 
were not antagonistical. As remarks 
your greatest English-speaking poet, 
‘That is all well which ends well.’” 
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Through the dreary winter, 
Ice -locked, white and chill! 

All its laughter sleeping, 
All its music still ; 

Not a flower to love it 

From the bank above it ; 
Not a bird to trill, 

In its ripples laving 
Yellow wing and bill ; 

No: green, shadowy silence, 
Where one may go at will, 
And dream and dream one’s fill. 


Without voice or color, 
In a barren land : 
Dripping skies bent over — 
Dripping trees that stand, 
Forlorn, on either hand. 


But a little sunshine — 
How its voice shall wake! 
Over sand and pebble 


Ring the silver treble — 
Glad for summer’s sake ! 
Fairy boats shall ride it, 
Lovers walk beside it, 
Bird colonies, 
From over seas, 
Build in bough and brake ; 
Flowers and flow’ring sedges 
Laugh along its edges — 
Glad for summer’s sake ! 


Just a little sunshine ! 
And the clouds will part ; 
All its fettered beauty 
Into life will start. 
Be glad, thou shining rover, 
With bird, and bee, and clover! 
Sing summer through and over, 
Ah, happy that thouart! ... 
Just a little sunshine — 
O my heart, my heart! 
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“THE time of the singing of birds has 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land.’’ It is California’s spring - time. 
Noiselessly, beauteously, joyously has the 
fair goddess grasped the sceptre of the sea- 
sons, to reign in all her budding loveliness. 
She opens her empire with gentleness. Bless- 
ings brood in the air, making it soft and fra- 
grant. Precocious trees, impatient of re- 
straint, vie with each other in budding before 
their time, making ready to trick themselves 
out in May-day regalia; frolicsome little 
birdlings are chirping among the boughs, 
prodigal of music and foolish coquetries. 
The musical laughter of the garrulous brook, 
with seductive power, calls forth the timid 
spires of trembling grass which skirt its un- 
dulating banks; and the rude caress of the 
rollicking stream makes each twig and tree 
more green and beautiful, and by and by 
they will speak their gratitude by stretching 
out their mantled boughs, heavy with beau- 
teous verdure. 

A sweet lesson is the joyous music of these 
dancing brooks. They counsel song and re- 
joicing, as one trudges along; and the rough- 
er the road, the more stirring the music. 
They hint the old proverb, also, that he who 
watereth shall himself be watered; that the 
green plants of a grateful affection find root 
in generous soil. They teach us to make 
our own harmonies, and carry our own re- 
freshments along with us. They instruct us 
to steal out the mournful silence from the at- 
mosphere about us, and make it vocal with 
song. Yes! it is California’s spring -time. 
Winter, petulant and fretful, but never down- 
right cross, has lifted his wrinkled brow, 
sighed his farewell requiem, and departed. 
He lives only in name —scarcely that. His 
avaricious heiress, Spring, buoyant with fresh 
young life, comes dancing on, tossing back 
kisses to her silvery - headed sire, and rejoic- 
ing (like many a willful and ungrateful child) 


that the old veteran is safely out of the way, 
forgetting that his dominion prepared the 
weary earth and waiting hearts for her own 
joyous coming. Let her be decorous in her 
exultation, for soon the swift-winged months 
will pass, and rosy young Summer shall step 
in, to listen in turn to her dying requiem. 
Thus earth’s changes come—‘“ all, to reflour- 
ish, fades.”’ 

But now it is the spring-time! The hills 
are garnishing their proud heights with flow- 
ers and verdure; the meek valleys put on 
their emerald hue; the meadows and lawns 
spread out a beautiful mosaic of grass and 
flowers ; the vine-covered thickets are burst- 
ing with the songs of ecstatic birds ; myste- 
rious little ¢éte-a-tétes are going on in the 
hedge-rows — there are sharp bargainings for 
homesteads being driven; broad pastures, 
ashamed of past short - comings, are sending 
up luscious herbage for bleating flocks; the 
fragrant earth turns up a roguish face to the 
whistling plow - boy, giving the wink for a 
bountiful harvest ; amorous buds smile and 
blush, as they whisper to each other of great 
expectations; ‘‘ reviving sickness lifts her lan- 
guid head,” and the old grow young again ; 
the bow of the covenant arches the sky, and 
the clouds send down the gentle rain, re- 
minding of the promise that seed -time and 
harvest shall never fail; stripped fields, where 
the wanton wind, passing over the stubble, 
found nothing to move, have been caressed 
by the lusty Spring into generous moods, and 
are already decking themselves in the proud 
pomp of summer apparel: Nature has lifted 
herself from her pensive reverie, and her face 
is all aglow with visions of the jocund har- 
vest. 

Beautiful, bright, suggestive spring - time, 
luminous with hopes that take hold on im- 
mortality! Every springing blade, every 
delicate spire, every fresh, green leaf, whis- 
pers so clearly, so melodiously, of a spring- 
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time just at hand, when the soul shall put on 
its immortal vesture, and array itself in the 
beautiful garments which befit that resurrec- 
tional spring-time which is the perpetual cli- 
mate of the Eden of God. 

Mourning one! Is the cradle empty where 
thy treasure lay? Is the partner of thy life 
sleeping? Has the cold winter of Death 
frozen up all thy joys? Has the pride of 
thy life been hidden in ‘‘Death’s dateless 
night?’’ The spring-time comes—the spring- 
time comes, with all its budding glories! The 
frosts of Death can never reach the spirit : 
beneath the cold exterior the living waters 
still wind and play, and when the resurrec- 
tional spring - time dawns, even the surface 
shall melt again into life, and break forth 
into everlasting song and rejoicing. The 
spring -time comes —California’s glorious 
spring-time! Send up the voice of thanks- 
giving for the spring -time! 


It is likely that the callow sparrow, whose 
gift of song is limited in its compass, finds 
happy listeners, though his first note be 
feeble. There may be those whose faith in 
his future is prodigal enough to think even 
that small, gaping throat full of promise. 
Such an one looks forward to the hour when 
this fledgeling shall carry his song to heaven 
in the airy wake of the lark. Should the 
tuneful prodigy tip out of his nest betimes, 
and die the death in the shadow of a rose- 
bush, or against a brier, there is no evidence 
positive enough to convince the patron of 
that particular birdling that the world has 
not lost much. Time and fortune would have 
proven him a pleasant and cheerful accom- 
paniment to the season ; but the song, for all 
that, could not have been the lark’s song, 
nor yet the nightingale’s, nor would it have 
passed for any thing beyond a single voice in 
the chorus that is as broad as a summer’s 
day. When an immature and growing gen- 
ius is suddenly struck down, it is natural to 
lament the fatal occurrence. The question 
arises, Is there the possibility of an accident 
in the decrees of Nature? We believe not! 
Had Alexander Smith died in travail with his 
first volume, to this day, and, possibly, for 
some years to come, he would have been 
looked upon as a poet destined to outsing the 
loftiest and the sweetest of the land; but he 
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lived beyond the very echoes of his first suc- 
cess, and was suffered to die at his leisure. 
Had the gentleman whose sparkling genius 
drew astonished and delighted eyes toward 
this coast, paid the common debt at the cli- 
max of his sudden fame, instead of leaping 
into the arena of an older and better -estab- 
lished literature, where his recent efforts have 
proved comparative failures, the world would 
have deplored the loss of a mind apparently 
limitless in its resources, and capable of the 
grandest achievements. The recent shocking 
death of Mr. Fred. W. Loring may be a case 
in point. Fora time, he enlists the sympa- 
thy of all readers. A mere lad, just from 
college, bubbling over with youth; ambi- 
tious, hopeful of great things, possessed of 
much mental and physical vitality; of pleas- 
ing address, talented, versatile, and happy- 
hearted, he falls when upon the very thresh- 
old of anew era. Along the paths of death 
and danger, he reaped the experiences that 
might have stocked a whole life. Many 
hands were lovingly stretched forth to him ; 
many hearts warmed toward him, and his 
days must have been buoyant and healthful. 
But who shall solve the riddle of sudden 
death? Let him alone who dares seek to 
judge of the possible future of any one, or to 
weave out the unfinished fabric that the Mas- 
ter, in His wisdom, has left fragmentary ! 


Tuis California is something of a Dives, 
for all its riches: the hour generally comes 
when it is glad to implore a drop of water 
from never so insignificant a spring. Its face 
is drawn and withered ; its coat is thread- 
bare, and full of red dust ; great seams gape 
frightfully across it, and the pitiless sky 
glares down upon it with all uncharitable- 
ness, making light of its famishing victim. 
By and by comes the cooling draught ; pros- 
trate Nature revives, and seems to have forgot- 
ten her misery ; she turns over a new leaf, 
that catches the first crystal tribute of the 
resurrection-season, and rejoices mightily in 
her new life. But all this is the copyright of 
the poets: let us not take from them their 
bread and honey, lest we, too, be visited by 
some temporary visitation of Providence, who 
tries vs, even as he tries our country, to see 
whether we be worthy of his periodical bless- 
ing. Let the poet sing, and the lark warble, 
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and every body feel grateful in the first fall of 
the young rain: 
WELCOME TO RAIN. 
Drip, drip, drip, falls the rain — 
The beautiful, life - giving rain — 
It sparkles in diamonds 
On every spray ; 
It joins with the brook, 
And goes rippling away 
Through meadow, and valley, and plain, 
*Till merged in the Ocean’s blue main. 


Drip, drip, drip, in the dust, 
Comes Nature’s beneficent trust ; 
Alike on the parson 
Returning from church, 
Alike on the beggar 
Who stands at the porch, 
And asks for a morsel of crust, 
It falleth on “just and unjust.” 


Drip, drip, drip, it comes down, 
Rejoicing the country and town ; 
The farmer sees in it 
Broad acres of grain, 
The merchant is silently 
Counting his gain ; 
In Natvre there is not a frown, 
For green is supplanting the brown. 


Drip, drip, drip, now it pours! 
Submerging all things out of doors. 
The cup of the lily 
Is full to the brim, 
The owl in the tree-top 
Sits sullen and grim, 
As he hears the wind wake ; now it soars 
In solemn, lugubrious roars! 


While drip, drip, falls the rain — 
The joyous, frolicsome rain — 
It sports with the diamonds 
That hang on the spray ; 
It kisses the stream, 
And goes laughing away; 
Now flattered, bewildered, and vain, 
Coquetting with all in its train. 


ETC. 
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Drip, drip, drip; now ’tis plain, 
Convivial, turbulent rain 
Is lost to decorum : 
Borne on by the flood, 
It waltzes in eddies, 
It trails in the mud, 
Bedraggled through gutter and drain, 
*Till cleansed in the Ocean’s pure main. 
Ss. K. S. 


Few poets have sung so much and so well 
as Alice Cary. She sounded no strain lofty 
enough to belittle her succeeding efforts, nor 
do we recall any lines of hers that are posi- 
tively without interest; yet she wrote in- 
cessantly, and there are probably not many 
papers in the whole length and breadth of 
the land but at one time or another have 
adorned their columns with some effusion of 
her graceful and busy pen. It is natural to 
think of Alice Cary and her sister Phoebe as 
of two priestesses whose virgin lives were 
sealed to the Muses. Like the Princess, in 
the story, the lips of Alice seemed continual- 
ly to drop pearls, and her singing robes were 
as white and fragrant as lilies. Phoebe spark. 
led more, but there could have been no dis- 
cord between them. Somewhere in the spot- 
less life of Alice, the myrtle must have bloom- 
ed, but her love- poems are earnest rather 
than passionate, and the story of that love 
rests with her in the tomb. We believe that 
these hitherto unpublished lines, appearing in 
the present number of THE OVERLAND, en- 
titled ‘*Leslie Lyon,’’ can not fail to enlist 
the sympathy that was ever due that patient 
woman, who, hand in hand with her gifted 
sister, walked the winding ways of prosperity 
and adversity; and, hand in hand, entered 
with her the valley of eternal rest. 
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History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
H. A. Taine. Translated by H. Van 
Laun. New York: Holt & Williams. 


Historians of literature may be divided 
into three classes: those who know some- 
thing, but can not write; those who know 
nothing, but essay to write; and those who 
bring to the work accurate information, ex- 
tensive research, careful reading, keen dis- 
crimination, and profound analysis. If to 
this invaluable combination of qualities, we 
find added a rare philosophical spirit, capa- 
ble of properly grouping, comprehending, and 
interpreting all subordinate phenomena or 
facts, and incarnating the deductions of a care- 
ful judgment in diction the most luminous 
and glowing, there is little left to be desired. 

A critical examination of the work -before 
us, leaves no room to doubt as to which of 
these classes M. Taine belongs. It was origi- 
nally published in 1864, receiving, at that 
time, the highest encomiums from both French 
and English critics. Why a work of such 
rare merit and value has so long escaped 
translation, is among the marvels. Of the 
faithfulness of the present translation we are 
assured by the author. The freshness, vivac- 
ity, and grace which characterize the orig- 
inal, have not been sacrificed by transfusion 
into our less sprightly vernacular. Those who 
consult the work, expecting to find an ency- 
clopedia of biographical memoirs, or histor- 
ical dictionary of some sort, containing inci- 
dents, data, book - lists, dates of publication, 
and the like, will be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Many prominent poets and _prose- 
writers are not mentioned ; others, compara- 
tively obscure, are permitted to figure in the 
drama, as suits the author’s plan and pur- 
pose. The same indomitable painstaking and 
severe culture which M. Taine evinces in 
his Artin Greece, are manifest in the present 
work. Individual minds and individual pro- 
ductions are the lenses through which he 


views the race, the period, the institutions 
which begot and fostered them. The plan 
of his history invites disquisition; he expounds 
the philosophy of development as interpreted 
by Herbert Spencer. His criticisms are based 
upon the illustration of tendencies, the idea of 
evolution. He explains his method, where, 
in speaking of ancient productions of art, he 
says: ‘In order to comprehend their work, 
we are obliged to consider the people who 
executed it, the social habits which stimula- 
ted it, and the m/ieu out of which it sprung.” 
By thus placing himself in the surroundings 
and environments of the era of which he 
treats, he becomes, as it were, ev rapport 
with the writers of that period, and a catho- 
licity of spirit is begotten which forbids all 
harshness and injustice. This is one of M. 
Taine’s crowning virtues—as rare as it is ex- 
cellent. 

Draper, in his American Civil War, de- 
scribes and exhibits the modifying effects 
which climate produces upon plants, ani- 
mals, and men — dissertating, with great in- 
genuity and ability, upon these subtile influ- 
ences —- predicating national character upon 
latitude and longitude, and identifying it by 
climate -zones. In ike manner, M. Taine 
finds, in race and climate, the origin of the 
prominent ‘characteristics of English litera- 
ture. A few excerpts from the introduction 
will serve to illustrate, still more fully, the 
author’s method. He says, ‘*A work of 
literature is not a mere play of imagination, 
a solitary caprice of a heated brain, but a 
transcript of contemporary manners—a type 
of a certain kind of mind.’’ From these vari- 
ous monuments of literature, he would gather 
the epitaphs of nations—trace the style and 
bent of man’s thoughts and feelings for ages 
back. A fossil-shell and a poem are alike 
the imprint of beings that have lived and per- 
ished ; we study the mold to obtain a clew to 
the organisms that fashioned and constructed 
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them. The genius and characteristics of the 
age which produced a certain style of litera- 
ture are what Taine seeks to discover; and 
hence, he makes his backward strides from 
facts to principles, by broad and _ patient 
methods of induction, applying, as he ad- 
vances, the most crucial tests to the results of 
deduction. Through the abstract thing—lan- 
guage—he grasps the complete thing — man, 
corporeal and visible. He then passes from 
the man visible to the man invisible—to 
the inner man concealed beneath the outer 
man. His house, furniture, and dress dis- 
cover to you his tastes and habits of life ; his 
conversation, tones of voice, and attitudes 
reveal his social and moral propensities ; his 
writings, artistic productions, and business 
transactions betray the mode of his thought, 
and measure the scope and limit of his men- 
tality. 

** All these externals are the avenues lead- 
ing to the inner man,’’ says Taine. ‘This 
underworld is a new subject - matter, proper 
to the historian.”” To him every thing is 
symbolical. The search for causes must fol- 
low hard after the amassing of facts, whether 
the facts be physical or moral. ‘* There is a 
cause for ambition, for courage, for truth, as 
there is for digestion, for muscular movement, 
for animal heat.’’ He thus resolves human 
sentiments and ideas into an organized sys- 
tem, and affirms, that, ‘as in mineralogy the 
crystals, however diverse, spring from certain 
simple physical forms, so in history, civiliza- 
tions, however diverse, are derived from cer- 
tain simple spiritual forms. The one are ex- 
plained by a primitive geometrical element, 
as the others are by a primitive psychological 
element.”” The whole progress of each dis- 
tinct civilization may be regarded as the ef- 
fect of a permanent force, which, at every 
stage, varies its operation by modifying the 
circumstances of its action. According to 
M. Taine, three different sources contribute 
to produce this elementary moral state — 
namely, the race, the surroundings, and the 
epoch; which, in another place, he styles 
‘*the internal mainsprings, the external press- 
ure, and the acquired momentum.’ In these, 
he contends, are centred not only all the act- 
ual causes, but all the Aossid/e causes of de- 
velopment. The author takes no account of 
any influence, power, or revelation which 
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qoes not come from man. Buckle, in his 
History of Civilization in England, pledges 
himself to show that the progress which Eu- 
rope has made from barbarism to civilization 
is entirely due to its intellectual activity. 
Moral agencies are ignored, Taine is un- 
questionably a disciple of Buckle; and, while 
he professes to see in Goethe the originator 
and model of contemporary culture, like 
Sainte-Beuve, he aims at a further and high- 
er development of every kind of literary, 
philosophical, and religious criticism. He 
places Christianity on a par with all other 
systems. It is treated as a mere human pro- 
duction, the evolution of human ideas, the 
creation of man’s poetic soul. Like music, 
literature, the fine arts, science, philosophy, 
state-craft, industries, and the rest, it has for 
a direct cause a moral disposition — ‘the 
cause given, they appear; the cause with- 
drawn, they vanish. Whatever develops 
credulity side by side with poetical thoughts, 
engenders religion.”” No special revelation 
isneeded. Just here we must take issue with 
the enthusiastic author. Starting out with a 
pet theory, he endeavors to shape every thing 
to his plan; and, in doing this, he pushes his 
scheme too far—strains it beyond all natural 
and reasonable limits. There is such a thing 
as proving too much. It can not be question- 
ed that climate, race, political institutions, 
manners, customs, all affect the man, and 
leave their impress upon his writings ; but it 
is unquestionable, also, that truth and error 
have something more than a mere subjective 
relation to each other; and there are other 
and higher influences that have come in to 
affect the elementary moral state, independ- 
ent of mechanics and earthly processes. Life, 
literature, and religion find not only their 
embryonic existence, but all after -develop- 
ment, in the great eternal heart of things. 
They are but the expressions of a loving su- 
pervision, exercised by the gracious Father- 
hood of God. But when we have said this, 
we have done with all disposition to criticise. 
The value and beauty of the work could 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is eloquently 
suggestive. It unites the sparkle and brill- 
iancy of Lamartine with the rigid, doctrinaire 
mode of philosophizing which distinguishes 
Guizot (to whom the present work is dedi- 
cated). 
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Ip pursuance of the method which we have 
attempted to illustrate, the author proceeds 
with a critical analysis of representative writ- 
ers, beginning with the poems and legends to 
which the Thanes listened, seated on their 
stools, as by the light of their torches they 
drank the ale of their king. Then follow the 
Anglo-Saxon hymns of Czedmon, who, with 
a barbarian’s vigor and sublimity, reveals the 
grandeur and fury of the sentiment with 
which the men of that time entered their new 
religion. Chaucer tells the story of tender, 
lofty, chivalrous love, as conceived in the 
Middle Ages. Taine regards him as the pre- 
cursor of the Reformation; but, in conse- 
quence of his failure to keep his ground, the 
level of the century was lowered. Book 
Second opens up with the Pagan Renais- 
sance, carefully following out its process of 
ideas and development, its transplanting into 
different races and climates, from which it 
receives distinctive features and character. 
In England it becomes the Renaissance of 
the Saxon genius, and begets a Surrey, ‘the 
English Petrarch,’’ with his new-born art ; 
Sir Philip Sidney, ‘“‘who fights for poetry 
as a knight for his lady;”’ and a Spen- 
ser, forever ‘*calm in the fervor of inven- 
tion.”” 

From among an army of poets, Taine se- 
lects a few, to illustrate the tendency and 
history of results, in support of his theory. 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson occupy much 
space, and are subjected to a skillful and dis- 
criminating analysis, presenting both defects 
and excellences with justice and impartial- 
ity. There may be those who would fail to 
indorse the high estimate placed upon the 
latter. The great epic poet, Milton, Taine 
does not regard as infallible. While con- 
ceding his genius, energy, eloquence, purity 
and elevation of soul, he considers him en- 
slaved by a strict theology, which transforms 
God and man into vulgar, orthodox machines. 
“The Miltonic Deity is only a school - mas- 
ter,’ says Taine, ‘* who, foreseeing the fault 
of his pupil, tells him beforehand the gram- 
mar rule, so as to have the pleasure of scold- 
ing him without discussion.’’ 

But we can not individualize. As we before 
stated, the work is in no sense biographical. 
Many ~r-minent poets and prose-writers are 
not even mentioned; others, like Coleridge, 
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Keats, and Beaumont and Fletcher, receive 
scarcely more than a passing notice. All in 
all, it is by far the most complete and valua- 
ble history of English literature that has 
ever been produced. Philosophical and dis- 
cursive, yet never dull; attractive in style, 
original in conception, instructive and enter- 
taining, the work is invaluable, and is sure 
to command the universal attention and ad- 
miration of all students of history or lovers 
of literature. 


GoeTtuHe’s Faust. By Theodore H. Hittell. 

San Francisco: Bacon & Co. 

This essay seems to be an elaborate, or, to 
speak with more strict precision, a labored 
attempt to reverse the long -settled critical 
verdict in reference to the merits of the work 
known as the Second Part of Faust, and, at 
the same time, to find in it that coherency 
and unity of design which preceding critics, 
including Coleridge, and others scarcely less 
eminent, have acknowledged themselves un- 
able to discover. To this somewhat ambi- 
tious, and, as it will seem to many, almost 
presumptuous undertaking, Mr. Hittell ad- 
dresses himself without any symptoms of ex- 
cessive timidity or self-distrust, though he 
seems to be fully conscious of the arduous 
character of his proposed task. He frankly 
apprises his readers (p. 27) that from the time 
of the appearance of the poem ‘‘to the pres- 
ent day, it has been a matter of contention 
with many critics, even in Germany, wheth- 
er, with all its brilliant passages, it is not in 
general a tissue of mysticism and absurdity.’’ 
He might have added, without risk of exag- 
geration, that, besides Eckermann, scarcely 
a German critic of note can be named who 
has not regarded the work as an evidence of 
the decaying powers of its author, and one 
which it would have been far better for his 
fame never to have published. ‘Some of 
the most intelligent readers,’’ adds Mr. Hit- 
tell, ‘*have entirely misunderstood it. Cole- 
ridge, even, used the expression ‘transcend - 
ental nonsense and magic - lantern pictures,’ 
in reference to it.”” Undismayed by such 
emphatic testimony from authorities so re- 
spectable, the essayist assures us (pp. 21 and 
22) that ‘‘a faithful study of the poem, and 
a disposition to look beneath the surface, in- 
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dicate that the poet had a great meaning; 
and, when the key of interpretation is prop- 
erly applied, the whole structure arises be- 
fore the mind in magnificent proportions and 
matchless symmetry.’”? Having made “a 
faithful study”? of the poem, and looked 
**beneath the surface’? (which, it seems, 
Coleridge and the German commentators 
failed to do), Mr. Hittell has become the 
fortunate possessor of the ‘*key of interpre- 
tation,’’ and proceeds to open to us the seal- 
ed book, which has, for forty years, been re- 
garded by the literary world as a riddle with- 
out a solution. His idea of the scope and 
purpose of the poem is thus stated in general 
terms, on page 28: 

* The difference of the two parts is hinted at very 
early in the poem by the expression of Faust that two 
souls dwell in his breast, which strive to separate one 
from the other ; the one binding him to the world, the 
other struggling above the things of earth. And, 
again, when Faust and Mephistopheles are about to 
set forth in company to examine and see and feel 
what the life of man really is, Mephistopheles prom- 
ises to show Faust first the little and then the great 
world, It is the first of these, the little world, the 
world of the senses and feelings—the story of that one 
of his two souls which binds him to physical existence 
—that is bodied forth in the first part of the poem. 
In the second part we have the story of the second 
soul—that which lifts itself above the senses into the 
world of intellect and art. To borrow the language 
of German metaphysics, the former is the subjective, 
the latter the objective world. In the first part there 
is exhibited the most terrible passion; in the second, 
merely intellectual enthusiasm. In the first part, 
Faust wooes and wins and ruins Margaret, the purest 
and fairest of her sex, the representative of earthly or 
physical beauty and affection; in the second, he wooes 
the mere shade of the Grecian Helen, which is con- 
jured up out of the classic world of the past, and 
which stands here as the type of spiritual or intellect- 
ual beauty.” 

Such is the essayist’s statement, in brief, of 
his conception of Goethe’s general aim in the 
Second Part of Faust. He then takes up the 
poem in detail, and devotes some twenty 
pages to the application of this theory to its 
various scenes and characters, as successively 
developed in its progress. This portion of 
the essay is certainly ingenious, and by no 
means uninteresting. If we are not con- 
vinced that Mr. Hittell has discovered the 
true interpretation of the work, it is not be- 
cause we are prepared with a better one; but 
because we agree with the most eminent Ger- 
man writers who have interested themselves 
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in the question, and who look upon the Sec- 
ond Part as a series of brilliant and fantastic 
scenes, furnishing the opportunity for the dis- 
play of rare poetical genius in their details, 
but ‘without any coherent plan or unity of 
purpose. Mr. Hittell systematically speaks 
of the Faust proper, and the Second Part, 
as constituting one poem. He affirms, more 
than once, that Goethe had the entire plan 
(as developed in the essay) in his mind at the 
time of composing the First Part. ‘ This 
wonderful composition, ” he tells us, ‘‘ was the 
work of a life-time. . . . The idea of writing 
it was first conceived by its illustrious author 
about the year 1775, while he was still com- 
paratively a youth.’’ Here the original poem, 
and the after-thought—the so-called Second 
Part—are both referred to; for it can not be 
affirmed of the Faust proper that it **was 
the work of a life-time,’’ inasmuch as it was 
completed and given to the world forty years 
before the Second Part was written. We 
know of no evidence that, at the time of com- 
posing the Faust, Goethe contemplated any 
sequel or addition to it. All the evidence 
is the other way. He conceived the idea of 
his great work in 1775 or 1776, and it was 
published some fifteen years afterward. We 
have no doubt that the author, as well as the 
public, regarded it as a literary performance 
complete in itself. Mr. Hittell himself says, 
‘« The First Part is generally considered plain 
enough, having a regular plan, and the dif- 
ferent parts fitting together and forming a 
consistent and easily comprehended whole.”’ 
Is it to be credited, that, when Goethe, in 
1775, in the flush and vigor of youthful gen- 
ius, planned his great poem, he also had in 
his mind the feeble and mystical sequel which 
he did not finish until he had attained the 
age of eighty-two, when most men are in 
their dotage? As to the deep significance 
which Mr. Hittell has found in the Second 
Part, he has found it there by a process an- 
alogous to that pursued by many profound 
interpreters of the Apocalypse. He has ex- 
ercised his ingenuity and imagination, and 
invented allegorical meanings that the writer 
never dreamed of. Any composition that is 
mystical in spirit, and vague in its outlines, 
can be made to reflect the ideas that the stu- 
dent brings to its examination ; and of a hun- 
dred imaginative and fertile-minded com- 
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mentators, each will find in it an interpreta- 
tion of his own. 


THE INVASION OF FRANCE IN 1814. From 
the French of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Joint -stock companies, and combinations 
in matters of business, are considered the 
most favorable conditions for a successful en- 
terprise. Thoughtful disquisitions are writ- 
ten to show the good that would inevitably 
result from systems of co-operative housekeep- 
ing, and other schemes of co-operation. Un- 
til late years, however, the idea of joint 
authorship was scarcely regarded as a possi- 
bility. In France, especially, it has been 
practiced with remarkable success, the re- 
sults having proved highly satisfactory. The 
superior literary excellence of the work be- 
fore us attests the feasibility of the plan, and 
proves that it is no longer a matter of doubt- 
ful expediency—in some cases, at least. The 
partners in this literary firm—MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian—who have sent forth so many 
notable joint productions, are natives of Al- 
sace, but, in thought and feeling, they are 
essentially French. From a recent memoir, 
we glean some new and interesting facts re- 
garding the career of these popular authors : 

‘Though educated in different pursuits, 
and both in mind and temperament wholly 
unlike, there were many points in religion 
and philosophy, science, literature, and art, 
subjects which had for both the deepest in- 
terest, at which they met on common ground. 
There soon grew up between them such a 
close union in habit of thought, such har- 
mony of feeling, as are rarely possible in two 
different individuals. Then came the idea 
of giving expression to their views and fan- 
cies in writing. The result was a series of 
tales—the joint product of the minds and 
pens of both— marked by such a unity of 
style and composition, that not even in later 
years, when they had gained success and 
fame, did readers ever imagine that under 
the name of Erckmann-Chatrian were includ- 
ed two distinct persons.”’ 

It is affirmed that Madame Thérése, Le 
Conscrit, and Waterloo have done more for 
the cause of peace than all the Peace Con- 
gresses ever held in Europe. These remark- 
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able men are unmarried, unless they may be 
said to be wedded to each other. It would 
seem they were twinned at birth. They are 
sufficient unto themselves: each supplies 
what the other lacks, completes what the 
other has, and, in thought and feeling, the 
two seem to form but one individual. 

In the memorable year 1814, which open- 
ed with the invasion of France, an extraor- 
dinary agitation reigned all along the line of 
the Vosges. The tidings of the invasion 
spread from village to village, and the sturdy 
mountaineers, fired with patriotic zeal, jour- 
neyed through the silent woods, sounding the 
tocsin of alarm, and calling the defenders of 
the country to arms. The rising of these 
brave ‘partisans of the hills”’ is most graph- 
ically described. The photographic pictures 
of the life of the heroic common people, and 
the wonderful character-painting, the quaint 
simplicity of detail, and the rare grouping of 
incidents, render the work charmingly inter- 
esting. One of the most exciting chapters is 
that devoted to the memorable “ Battle of 
the Rocks’’ on the Falkenstein, inaugurated 
by Catherine Lefévre, the heroine of the fight, 
who, with ‘‘a wild scream like a hawk,”’ 
cried, ‘‘Crush them! crush them! as they 
did at the Blutfeld!’’ And then, ‘the old 
woman, @n instant before so feeble, threw 
herself on a mass of rock, lifted it with both 
hands, advanced, with her streaming gray 
hair, bent over to the edge of the abyss, and 
the rock dashed through the space beneath, 
striking Yégof, the madman, and crushing 
him at the feet of the enemy’s general.’’ 
This inspiration of genius was the key-note of 
the campaign. 

It is a graphic historical romance, and a 
more fascinating and instructive book could 
not be placed in the hands of young people. 


My Witness: A Book of Verse. By Will- 
iam Winter. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

The world is growing every day more in- 
tolerant of mediocre verse, and every day 
more disposed to pronounce that mediocre 
which would have been admired by a less 
critical generation. What can even the kind- 
liest critic say of such poems as these of Mr. 
Winter’s, when the greatest of contemporary 
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masters are ruthlessly assailed, and it is loud- 
ly proclaimed by the most oracular of the re- 
viewers that neither Tennyson, nor Browning, 
nor Morris, nor Matthew Arnold is a poet of 
any high grade of excellence? This volume, 
if published thirty years ago, would have 
macie its author’s reputation as ‘¢an Ameri- 
can poet,’’ and entitled him to one of the 
most honored places in Mr. Griswold’s Gal- 
lery of our National Singers. But the day 
has gone by when fame can be so cheaply 
purchased. Mr. Winter’s poetical capital, 
though quite as large as that of three-fourths 
of the American celebrities of the last gener- 
ation, seems scanty, indeed, in the eyes of 
our more austere and exacting contemporary 
criticism. Most of these poems belong to the 
class which may be produced by any accom- 
plished writer gifted with a fair share of po- 
etic feeling, who will set himself with malice 
prepense to the composition of verse. None 
of them evince any spontaneous lyricepower, 
or any high poetic art; for which reason their 
collection in a permanent form, except for 
the gratification of the author’s personal 
friends, must be regarded as a work of su- 
pererogation. The strongest piece in the 
volume, and the one which gives the most 
favorable idea of the author’s poetic power, 
is the following : 


ACCOMPLICES. 


Black rocks upon the dreadful coast, 
Mutter no more my hidden crime! 
I hear far off your sullen boast, 
But I defy you! ’tis not time! 


You can not tell our secret yet : 
The trusty sea must keep its dead, 
And many suns arise and set 
Before that awful word is said. 


I am but young ; I've all the grace 
Of life, and love, and beauty now ; 

There’s not a wrinkle on my face— 
There’s not a shadow on my brow. 


I can not bear the darksome grave! 
I will not leave the cheerful sun! 
Rave on! in storm and midnight rave, 
For years and years, till all is done. 


Till these brown locks are changed to gray ; 
Till these clear eyes are dim and old; 
Not yet, not yet the fatal day, 
When all that horror must be told, 


But then — gnash all your jagged teeth, 
And howl for vengeance! I wiil come; 
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And that same cruel pit beneath 
Shall yawn, and gulf me to my home. 


To-day — forbear, nor mutter more! 
The sky is dark, and dark the sea, 
And all the land, from shore to shore, 
Is hideous with your horrid glee. 


ADELPHA. ‘The Muse of the Brothers’? — 
Theodore and Christian Kirchhoff. Alto- 
na, Germany: Oscar Sorge. 

Pictures from both Hemispheres, the two 
brothers term this collection of their poems. 
The songs of Theodore —many of them ded- 
icated to comrades who fell by his side dur- 
ing the Schleswig - Holstein struggle of 1864 
—breathe so ardent, almost fierce, a patriot- 
ism, that it seems impossible his Muse should 
‘*e’er attune her lyre’’ to the celebration of 
the softer feelings and emotions of the human 
heart. Yet in the stanzas, ‘‘Las in einem 
Deutschen Buche,’’ his love for the old Fa- 
therland finds expression in tender, home- 
sick words; and, together with Christian, he 
unites in ‘* Der Krieger und sein Madchen,” 
to bring before our hearts and eyes all the 
thousand different phases of a girl’s young 
love, ripening, under the trials of separation 
from her warrior-lover, and suspense and 
anxiety for his safety, into the deep, earnest 
affection of the woman. The muse of Chris- 
tian, the older brother, sings in more elegiac 
strains. The plaint of the mother by the 
cradle of her dead child, can not but touch 
the heart of even those who have not parted 
with a little pet lamb to be taught by the an- 
gels in heaven. ‘Im Lazareth”’ is one of 
the best of Christian’s productions. 

Theodore — whose voice and words seem 
more familiar, from the fact of his dwelling 
among us—is further represented by a num- 
ber of poems depicting life and scenes from 
nature in California, as well as in the West- 
ern and Southern States. Among those on 
California, the ‘‘Idyl of Russian Hill;’’ and 
*«Cliff House,”’ are particularly interesting. 
The ‘* Fest-Prolog,”’ delivered by Mrs. Isaac, 
at Platt’s Hall, in San Francisco, on Febru- 
ary 14th, 1871, at the opening of the Fair for 
the benefit of widows and orphans of the 
Landwehrleute fallen in battle, is contained 
in this volume; as also the ‘‘ Friedens-Feier,”’ 
delivered in San Francisco, in March of the 
same year. 
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THE WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES IN THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS AND CALIFORNIA. 
By William H. Thomes. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

This book is an addition to Zhe Ocean Life 
Series, which comprises 7%e Gold - hunter's 
Adventures in Australia, The Bushrangers, 
The Gold-hunters in Europe, Adventures of 
a Slaver, and Life in the East Indies, all by 
the same author, who, with a sailor’s con- 
ceded generosity, evidently intends that quan- 
tity shall stand as atonement for quality. 

His reasons for leaving home, to which 
the first chapter is conscientiously devoted, 
are eminently satisfactory to the reader. In- 
deed, what other course is left to a young 
man whose father is reported to have sanded 
his sugar, watered his rum, and mixed herbs 
with his black tea? More especially, when 
matters are made worse by a crucifying mé- 
salliance, with all its ‘gnawing envy and 
heart -fretting fear?’? What wonder that 
such an avalanche of woe should drive a 
young man, just becoming proudly conscious 
of his first faint efflorescence of whisker, on 
board a whaler? What wonder that he 
should fly to 

** A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep?” 

We reluctantly forego a full detail of the 
author’s first valiant battle with a Portu- 
guese sailor, in which he seems to have cov- 
ered himself all over with glory, at the same 
time covering his opponent all over with a 
fluid decidedly gory. But the plot thickens ! 
This is but a mere prelude to a combat with 
a whale, for which history can furnish no 
parallel—unless it be that of Jonah: this dif- 
fering essentially from that, in the fact that 
Jonah took an inside berth, a cabin passage, 
while our hero boldly registered on hurri- 
cane - deck, and was discovered by the terri- 
fied crew on the back of the whale —a very 
well - bred, gentlemanly whale —that rolled 
him off so softly into the water, tapping him 
on the shoulder with his flukes, ‘‘ as gently 
as a lady would tap her lover with a fan, 
while in a sporting mood.” This kind court- 
esy was magnanimously rewarded, by ten- 
dering the amiable leviathan a free passage 
to Boston, in the shape of eighty barrels of 
blubber oil. 

This is but one of a legion of heroic ex- 
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ploits recorded to the credit of our valorous 
hero. We are proud to note, that whether 
assailed by villainous robbers, attacked by 
murderous savages, set upon by ferocious 
grizzlies, riding wild bulls, striding the burn- 
ing deck, or making love to ‘Julia,’’ his 
courage always mounted with the occasion. 
During his cruise in and around Honolulu, 
the astonishing news of the gold-mines of 
California reaches his ears, whereat he buys 
right and left, and makes plans for a speedy 
fortune. On arriving in San Francisco with 
his cargo, he proceeds, at once, to hunt out 
** the custom - house folks,’’ with the follow- 
ing cheerful results. The custom-house was 
then located on the Plaza, but did not seem 
to create a profound impression upon his 
mind. He says: 


“The door leading to the Collector’s room was 
open, and we pushed in and saw the officer, with his 
feet upon a table, a pipe in his mouth, and his hat 
upon the back of his head. 

“ * Well,’ asked the Collector, ‘what can I do for 
you?’ 

“I told him of my arrival, and my desire to dis- 
charge cargo as soon as possible, and that I wanted 
the duties assessed at a reasonable rate. 

* *T’ll do the best I can for you,’ answered the Col- 
lector. ‘I’ve only two Inspectors attached to the of- 
fice, and they are on board of Chilean ships. Let me 
see your manifest, and I'll tell you what I'll do.’ 

«I showed him the paper, and he looked it over. 

** « All these articles, excepting the fruit, came from 
the States originally, I suppose?’ 

* * You can be certain of that,’ I remarked. 

“© Well, I don’t see why you should pay heavy 
duties, when your cargo is really needed here. To 
be sure, you will get prices for every thing you have; 
but I don’t object to that. Suppose I say five hun- 
dred dollars, and settle the matter?’ 

“Captain Crosstrees punched me to accept the of- 
fer, and I did; for it was less than I had calculated on 
by half. 

“ «Well, then, I'll make you out a permit, and you 
can discharge as soon as you please; and if you are so 
inclined, you may send a dozen oranges to the office.» 

* *T’ll send a hundred,’ I said. 

“Ah! will you? Well, I shan’t object.’ ” 


Of course, he ought wot, with oranges at $1 
apiece. But where, O where! is the Sena- 
torial Investigating Committee ? 

The book is a literary curiosity. It abounds 
in exciting incident and tragic catastrophe, 
unrelieved by the slightest approach to a 
morbid sentimentality. If the incidents nar- 
rated seem, at times, to transcend the utmost 
limits of credulity, the reader may reserve 
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the right to exercise his own discretion as to 
a literal acceptation of the same. With a 
desperate looseness of structural propriety, 
there is coupled a defiant air of assertion 
that silences all mental protests. It is an in- 
genious ol/a-podrida of Sinbad the Sailor, 
Don Quixote, Dogberry, Munchausen, Chas. 
Lever, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Southworth, and 
George Sand, all in high carnival over an im- 
possible whaling voyage, made by impossi- 
ble men, sailing under impossible circum- 
stances, into impossible seas, recording im- 
possible adventures, to be credited only by 
impossible people, who delight in impossible 
wood-cut illustrations. 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW, AND OTHER PoEMs. By 
J. W. Watson. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Bros. 

It is not our wish, nor our intention, to con- 
sider the contested authorship of Beautiful 
Snow. It is a matter that doesn’t concern us 
personally: we accept the poem as one of 
great beauty and tenderness, but at the same 
time consider it extremely sentimental. The 
poet who gives to the world a solitary work 
of genius, generally attempts to enrich his 
fame with the entire contents of his portfolio. 
The result is usually disastrous: he disap- 
points his admirers, weakens his reputation, 
and puts into market a book that is scarcely 
worth the reading. With the single excep- 
tion of the rather dramatic lines entitled, 
‘* Death’s carriage stops the way,’’ Mr. Wat- 
son’s volume contains nothing above the 
dead level of American poetry that floods 
the associated press of the entire Union. 
There are suggestions of strength in some of 
the pieces, but little melody, and less skill 
displayed in their construction. In such a 
stanza as this, for instance : 

“Show them that through the deadly strife 
That rent us to the core, 
We still had men enough to wield 
The hammer and the saw.” 


Now, either the poet has a defective ear, or 
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he doesn’t know the first principles of his 
art. Core and saw, @ a general thing, are 
not allowable rhymes in a poem of the first 
class; yet the publishers inform us that the 
poem from which we cull that blighted flow- 
er ‘was written at the time of the famous 
ocean yacht -race, and was thought by the 
New York Herald worthy of insertion in its 
editorial pages’’—under which circumstances 
we are inclined to think less of the Mew 
York Herald than ever before. 

Let the one-poem poets wear their solitary 
jewel in proud contentment, and not seek to 
work over the tailings of their single inspira. Jf 
tion into numberless verses whose only virtue 
is their premature disappearance from the 
public gaze. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Ransom H. 
Gillett. New York: Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. 


The publishers and author seem to have 
done every thing necessary to make this vol- 
ume a convenient, agreeable, and valuable 
acquisition to all officers of the Government, 
Army and Navy, lawyers, magistrates, and 
members of Congress and of the Legislatures, 
Mr. Gillett is a gentleman well qualified for 
the work he undertook, and has done it well. 
We hope it will be studied and practiced. 


THe Friyinc Mati. By M. Goldschmidt. 
Boston: Sever, Francis & Co. 


The Flying Mail is full of that Norwegian 
fancy and freshness that is making itself felt 
in America. The same volume contains the 
story of ‘Old Olof,” by Magdalene Thore- 
sen, and is powerful and dramatic. The 
reader scarcely looks for so much emphasis 
in so slight a sketch. It is a miniature ro- 
mance. Bjérnstjerne Bjdérnson also appears 
as though to introduce the others; but if these 
are fair specimens of the literature of Nor- 
way, it speaks for itself, and we can not have 
too much of it 








